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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM HAZLITT 


CENTENARY EDITION $\) EDITED by P. P. HOWE 


TWENTY-ONE : 15 GUINEAS 
VOLUMES | THE SEE 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


“It is monumental. It is handsomely produced, and with dignity, and securely bound 

. and certainly cheap; the price works out at 15s. a volume, averaging about 400 
large pages each. . . Mr. Howe has, of course, based his edition on that of Waller and 
Glover, now very rare, and costly to buy. I do not see how Mr, Howe’s can ever be 
superseded. He has spent many years on it, and spent them well.” Evening Standard 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


“This new edition will be definitive. It is based—it was inevitable—upon the fine 
thirteen-volume edition of Messrs. Waller and Glover, which was great pioneer work ; 
but it contains much that they were compelled to omit, and is reinforced by many short 
items which were not known to Waller and Glover, and is edited by P. P. Howe, 
whose knowledge of Hazlitt is unequalled. In every respect the edition is the best 
tribute that could have been devised to Hazlitt’s greatness ; and although it is limited 
to a thousand sets for the world, it should do much tospread Hazlitt’s fame, and bring 
readers to individual works that are not otherwise obtainable.” Evening News 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


“<The whole scheme of the edition is excellent. These volumes will make a comely 
row on many a bookshelf. . . . ‘There can never be tou much of Hazlitt in this drab 
world!” Observer 


The first three volumes are ready. A prospectus is available. 


The entire edition is limited to 1,000 numbered sets for 


sale in England and America by 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD., ALDINE HOUSE, 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
LONDON, ENG. 
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THE MAGIC | 
ISLAND | 


OUT of the shimmering indigo of the equatorial 
sea rises the Island of Ceylon—a fairy tale in 
green and gold and sapphire. 


Here are wonders that were old before the birth 
of Christ . . . . temples and Buddhist monasteries, 
shrines of remotest memory, moonstones carved 
by master-craftsmen of a beauty-loving age, the 
tale in stone of high culture and an ancient 
civilisation. ; 


Come! See a temple built to house the sacred 


ii oN tooth of Buddha, the Bo-tree that has bloomed . 

i. \ through two thousand years of veneration, white 
flowers that turn a sunset-pink as they fade, 

honey birds and brilliant butterflies, the jade- : 


green mystery of the jungle. 


Ceylon’s Winter climate is fresh and exhilarating. 
There are good roads and fine hotels. Round 
every corner in this magic island there are fresh 
joys for you; every turn of the way through 
Ceylon discloses a new delight. 


‘ 
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And come P& O! We have planned for you a special 
eight weeks’ tour which includes luxurious sea-passage 
out and home, eleven days in Ceylon, the best hotels, a 
good car and chauffeur, tips and guides’ fees—all for 
#170. 


Book NOW! 


TO CEYLON 
BY P&O 


APPLY P & O TOURS (F. H. GROSVENOR, MANAGER), 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1,; City 
Office, 130, Leadenhall St., E.C.3; Strand Office, Australia House, W.C.2. 


P & O Tours to Egypt, India, around the World, etc. Details on 
application, j 


Lamson 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


OME months ago we announced that we proposed to publish an 

Index to the first twenty volumes (ten years) of THr LONDON 

Mercury. The work is rather complicated ; we could find no other 

Index which could be used as a model: and, even in indexing, 
creation is less easy than imitation. However, the work is proceeding, and 
we hope in January to give full particulars as to contents and date of 
publication. 


Its Contents and Use 


4 HEN complete, it ought to be invaluable to students. We are not 
talking about the judiciousness of the opinions expressed : after all, 
if they are consistently and hopelessly wrong they will, by virtue of that 
very fact, be all the more amusing to future investigators of our literary 
-history—the historians of the present pay far more attention to critics who 
made silly mistakes about Keats and Shelley than to critics who perceived 
their genius early. But in those twenty volumes there are to be found very 
‘many contributions, in prose and verse, by eminent elders, very many by 
‘men, since become well-known, who were young and obscure when they 
wrote here, long and serious criticisms of modern authors who had never 
been criticized at length before they were so treated in these columns, and 
scores of articles (many of them never since reprinted) on great or small 
‘writers of the past which must necessarily be of interest and use to the 
Batics and biographers of the future. The index, again, will provide a 
handy reference to reviews of most of the books of any importance which 
have appeared since 1919, not to mention its usefulness as a mere record 
of facts, exhibitions, productions, deaths, etc. No public or institutional 
library should, we modestly think, be without it ; and we should be glad to 
hear early from anyone who regards himself as a likely subscriber. 
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T. Michael Pope s 


HOMAS MICHAEL POPE died suddenly, on the evening of Oct. 
4 Des at the age of fifty-five. He was, very occasionally, a contributor 
of reviews to these pages : that he did not contribute more frequently was 
his fault rather than ours. His career was curious. He went, very young, 
into the Admiralty, discovered a passion for books, made the acquaintance 
of journalists, and threw up the Civil Service, when about thirty, to join 
the staff of that magnificent failure, The Tribune. ‘The newspaper died, 
and “‘ Tommy ” Pope entered on a career of free-lancing, intermittently 
punctuated by “ regular ” but precarious “jobs ” which lasted until the 
day of his death. No free-lance ever had a wider range : he wrote everything 
from little paragraphs in the gossip-columns of picture papers to reviews 
and verses in the most aspiring of monthly and weekly reviews. His 
promiscuity was in more than one way a handicap. ‘Too much writing in 
places where signatures were not allowed, where independence of vision 
and judgment would have been objected to, and where clichés were rather — 
approved of than otherwise, brought him, in the end, to a condition of 
writing banalities that he never would have spoken. It took him, when he 
was invited to express his genuine personal opinion in the best language 
he could command, a great deal of trouble to say what he wanted to say : 
and, yet, in conversation, he never uttered a banality or a second-hand 
opinion, and was notable, in a circle of good and vigorous talkets, for the 
clarity and individuality of his language, and the peculiar refinement of his 
wit. He might have been with us for many years still. But in January 
his only son, Randall, died, after a brilliant career at St. Paul’s and Cam- 
bridge : he adored his son, none the less because he had made very great 
efforts to give him every chance, and he was never the same after the boy 
died. It was characteristic of him that he rather evaded than welcomed 
sympathy on the subject, and continued, to the very last day of his life, to 
lend a compassionate ear to the small troubles of younger and more 


successful persons who had never known a trouble like his. a 


| 


A Genius for Friendship 


Pin. published works are certainly not of importance: there is no © 
likelihood, even, that anyone will ever find it worth while to reprint a 
selection from the millions of conscientious words that he wrote for the 
papers. His books number but two : a volume of light and kindly verse in 
which there are a few characteristic flashes (but he could not bring himself _ 
to be caustic in print, which might hurt), and a “‘ County Anthology ” of | 
Middlesex (he lived in Twickenham and had actually an affection for this 
vaguest of shires) which was very admirably compiled. Why then do we — 
celebrate him here ? Why, because, though unknown to the general public, 
he was intimately known to, and deeply loved by, many writers more 
celebrated than himself. In character he had much in common with 
Lamb’s George Dyer : though he was a wit and not a butt for wit, and his" 
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simplicity was nearer that of the saint’s than that of the simpleton’s. But 
George Dyer had only one Lamb while Tommy Pope was the friend, 
confidant and consoler of half the best writers in England. At the Requiem 
Mass which was held in St. Mary’s-le-Strand for him the day after his 
funeral (he asked for it years before, being both devout and thoroughly 
Johnsonian in his local attachments), there was hardly a man present who 
was not better known, more “ successful,” more competent with his pen, 
than Pope himself. Why were they there? For old association’s sake, 
yes : Pope was the most sociable of men, a pillar of lunch time conversation, 
who could always be relied upon to be found in some regular haunt at 
lunch time, and there must be many men in Fleet Street who, over a long 
period of years, have relied upon his unfailing company and friendship 
when other companionship was intermittent or temporary. For gratitude’s 
sake, yes, too : Pope, the little, shabby, wrinkled, shapeless, grey, untidy, 
timid man, was the loyallest of friends and the best of listeners. He could, 
if drawn on, and if there were no strangers of a too frightening type 
present, talk as well as any man of his time. He had comic (though never 
malicious) stories about everybody he had ever known, he was deeply 
versed in all the political, clerical, and literary anecdotage of the nineteenth 
century (Dean Stanley being as alive to him as Dean Inge), his literary 
and moral judgments were shrewd and free from priggery, he loved poetry 
and had a prodigious memory for it, and his humorous asides, often 
breathed into the rim of a tankard, were inexhaustible. But never did he 
talk if anybody else, however inferior as a causeur to himself, was willing 
to talk. He would, if any man, not entirely vapid or repulsive, wished to 
talk in his presence, listen with complete interest and complete diffidence, 
‘responding with perfect sympathy and, for himself, aspiring to do no more 
than to fill up pauses with commentary or supplementary remarks often far 
better than anything that had come from the other side. But the chief 
‘reason why men mourned him, and why his health will be drunk, till the 
last of them die, by half the good poets and essayists in England, is that they 
humbly admired his character. Faults he had : he would gladly waste time 
‘over conversation and the chief stimulus to conversation : but few of us 
have ever known anybody with fewer faults or greater virtues. Devoutly 
religious, he never paraded his religion, and would, had an Obi-worshipper 
come into the company and gone out again, have said what little there was 
to be said both for the worshipper and for Obi. Men of his own generation, 
whom he had known when they were struggling in equal poverty and 
obscurity, had passed him in the race: he remained their friend and 
yecame their almost deferential admirer utterly untainted by jealousy ; 
jelighted, almost thrilled, with each success they achieved ; never re- 
minding others, seldom, apparently, thinking himself, of the career that he 
must have once dreamed of as the career of Michael Pope. And as genera- 
tion after generation of the young was introduced to him he was just the 
same humble, helpful, sympathetic, admiring friend. He was hardly ever 
to be seen, this sociable Sylvestre Bonnard, without a book under his arm : 


. 
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it was probably a book by somebody junior to himself, which he hoped in — 


some obscure way to advertise by reviewing, and which he, very tentatively, — 
would suggest that his more influential friends might advertise. The 
young always took to him : had he lived until eighty the young would still — 
have taken to him : a capacity for loving like his transcends all barriers of | 


age and opinion. ; 
The Book of Fleet Street 


E died with his largest volume still unpublished. There is, with the © 

publishers, a ‘‘ Book of Fleet Street ” edited by T. Michael Pope. He ~ 
imagined that it was got together by himself : in point of fact it is a benevo- 
lent conspiracy on the part of men, all of whom loved him and felt that ~ 
they owed something to him, to bring themselves out under his name, _ 
“* crested and prevailing ” for once. What was to be a garland will now bea — 
wreath. He took vast pains to collect together the articles, essays, stories — 
and pictures that all his friends gladly gave him : a competent man would ~ 
have gathered them together much more quickly : but he wasn’t loved for 
his competence, and nobody ever was, even by men, let alone women. 
Should this book come the way of anybody who reads these lines, let him ; 
or her pardon its deficiencies, and take it for what it is,a casual assemblage _ 
of all kinds of oddments sent in all affection to one of the sweetest and most — 
unselfish souls that ever justified the Evolution of Man. 
i 
x 
Mr. John Nash’s Pictures | 

R. JOHN NASH is to be congratulated on his recent exhibition of — 

paintings in oil and water-colour at the Goupil Gallery. Because 
Paul and John Nash are brothers and both distinguished artists, their work _ 
is constantly being compared : but there is increasingly little in common 
between them and comparison merely establishes differences which are as 
welcome as they are incommensurable. The satisfactory thing is that both 
have made considerable strides, each maturing into a highly personal 
artist with a distinctive style of his own. At one time there was a danger 
that Mr. John Nash would be carried away by his decorative talent and rest 
content with an empty musicality. The remedy was to do what is called 
“return to nature,’ which does not mean mere copying facts, but a close 
and continual study of artistic reactions to nature. And this is what Mr. _ 
John Nash has done. Undistracted by modern prescriptions he has worked _ 
at developing his sensibility to, and powers of expression of, those aspects of _ 
landscape which have always attracted him. The charge nevertheless is 
still brought against him that his design is too broad and only in two — 
dimensions. It is perhaps worth pointing out that the modern catchword, 
“recession,” as as misleading as the old “ chiaroscuro.” It is true that 
unlike a pure decoration, a picture must get the thing whole, it must, 
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contain three if not more dimensions, but the recession may be unobtrusive. 
It all depends on the feature which the artist wishes to stress : this may even 
be mistiness or it may be something attractive in a contrast of tones : it is 
not necessarily depth or solidity. There is not the slightest reason there- 
fore why emphasis should not be placed on decorativeness more or less 
without depth, provided that the result is not a mere formula. As a matter 
of fact, while there is in many cases a noticeable rhythm in Mr. John Nash’s 
landscapes, in the contrasting shapes of trees, the patterns of furled sails, 
the balancing shapes of fields and hills and copses, it is almost always a 
Movement in three dimensions accompanied by a strong sense of space. 
Nor do his rhythms degenerate into simplified formulae. Each picture 
has its own peculiar colour harmony and design which have grown out of 
the scene and sentiment, and those who are familiar with southern English 
landscape will recognise the scenes as typical, whether it is the intimacy of 
the Chilterns, the tranquil, heavily laden landscape of Somerset, a quiet 
lake in an English park, a breezy ploughing scene or an English garden. 
Mr. John Nash paints with a profound beets of the English country- 
‘side and a keen love of it. So far from being a mere formalist or decorator, 
he has opened our eyes to the modern beauties of English landscape. 
Besides landscapes Mr. Nash exhibited several flower pieces in oil and water 
colours. The water-colours had primarily a useful purpose, having been 
: Sale as illustrations of species of flowers. The aim in such a case must 
be to show the general character of the flower rather than to express some 
beautiful aspect. Nevertheless the drawings were expressive in their fine 
composition and nervous delicacy. The flower pieces in oil were remark- 
able for their combination of intimacy and breadth. Mr. Nash has not 
‘produced them as five-finger exercises in the fashionable style, he has gone 
straight for what he liked in the flowers, for their sharp, graceful move- 
ments, limpid surfaces and their clear, brilliant colour harmonies. It is 
very distinctive and beautiful work. 


Pure Rivers_ 

JE commend the contents (though not the drab, nineteenth-century, 
Y ¥ amateurish, society-like appearance) of the First Annual of the 
Pure Rivers Society, to which we ourselves (forgive this editorial “‘ we ” 
but we never see how we can get out of it) have contributed what, for lack 
of a worse name, we are obliged to call a poem. That anglers should sup- 
port the Society is obvious. But how can anybody who loves his country 
not wish that the rivers should be pure, and how can anybody who regrets 
1e violent Juggernaut rush of the Industrial Revolution fail to support all 
the efforts that are being made to save whatever can be saved from the 
wreck and earn the gratitude of future generations who will profit by the 
Industrial Revolution while discarding its excesses, endeavouring to keep 
the palm without the dust ? The address of the Society is 1 Lincoln’s Inn 
‘ields, London, W.C.2. The Duke of Rutland is the President. 
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The Library List 


E recommend the following new books, some of which have not yet 
been reviewed in our columns : 


Fiction : Lacebury Manor. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Laments for the Living. By Dorothy Parker. Longmans. 6s. 
Imperial Palace. By Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 1os. 6d. 
Non-Fiction : ¥. E. C. Bodley. A Memoir. By Shane Leslie. Cape. 15s. 
A Son of China. By Sheng-Cheng. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
fal Life and Diaries of William Windham. Edited by Robert W. K. 
Cramer. Faber and Faber. 15s. 
Robert Southey’s “‘ Doctor.” Edited by M. FitzGerald. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
Cosima Wagner. By Richard, Count du Moulin-Eckhart. Knopf. 42s. 
The Letters of Queen Victoria. Series III. Volume I. Edited by G. E®: 
Buckle. Murray. 25s. ’ 
Last Poems. By John Freeman. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


BERNARD DARWIN 
By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


t 
N exhibition of Bolshevik water-colour drawings held at the Bloomsbury ' 
Gallery has attracted considerable attention for reasons which are obvious, | 
Contemporary Russia is wrapt in so much mystery owing to the conflicting © 
reports which are received that anything in the nature of a hard fact is_ 
eagerly sought out, and these water-colour drawings are concrete facts. It was natur. 
to anticipate from experience of Bolshevik posters and films that there would be a 
strong ingredient of propaganda, but there was not a trace of it or of any form of 
modern artistic violence. It appears that pictorial art in Russia is not produced for 
private houses, but for the numerous clubs, and the artist, of course, has to paint ne 
kind of picture likely to interest the members of the clubs. The drawings consisted 
of impressions from contemporary life. The two chief influences were Chinese 
painting and the modern Parisian work of artists suds as Dufy, de Segonzac and Vergé 
Sarrat. The only hint of a Russian characteristic was a tendency to sketch people in 
masses, to take, so to speak, aeroplane views of crowds. The work was invariably 
delicate and fastidious, and of one artist, Pimenov, there is no doubt that more will be - 
heard. 


<a 
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R. FRANK BRANGWYN has made a bid for fame in a new direction as a 

designer of furniture and house decorations generally. The designs have bee: 
executed very effectively by Messrs. Pollard & Co., of Oxford Street, the exhibition — 
which was held at that address including examples of pottery, glass-ware, lighting 
fixtures, as well as carpets and furniture, of all kinds. It is perhaps to Mr. Brangwyn’s - 
credit that there is nothing particularly Brangwynesque about his designs. He has 
entered wholeheartedly into the spirit of modern furniture, and the impression gained — 
from the exhibition was one of supreme comfort combined with simplicity and 
serviceableness. The first sensation of modernity gradually gave way to a realisation 
of the dexterous manner in which Mr. Brangwyn had in fact played new variations — 
on the old styles, particularly in his chairs. This is as it should be, and on the whole Mr. — 
Brangwyn is to be congratulated on his new venture and we wish him and Messrs. 
Pollard every success. 


a a a 


A Beads of our readers who have admired the woodcuts by Clare Leighton which 
have frequently appeared in our pages will be interested to know that a selection 
of her work has been published by Messrs. Longmans at 42s., under the title of 
Woodcuts. ‘There is an introduction by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, and the examples are - 
admirably representative. | 


@ a a 


HE NONESUCH PRESS will publish four books this autumn, two in limited, - 

two in unlimited editions. Love among the Hayhuts, by D. H. Lawrence, with a 
personal reminiscence by David Garnett, consists of four hitherto unpublished stories. 
written at the same time as Sons and Lovers. It will be published in an edition of - 
1,500 copies, price 15s. Donne’s humorous trifle, The Courtier’s Library, in the 
original Latin and with a translation and critical apparatus by Evelyn Simpson, M.A., — 
will be issued in an edition of g50 copies, price 8s. 6d. The unlimited editions are 
Hazlitt’s Selected Essays, edited by Geoffrey Keynes, 750 pages, 8s. 6d., and the - 
Selected Poems of Alice Meynell, 3s. 6d. | 
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POETRY 


EIGHT POEMS 


eA Song for Music 


OME let me sing into your ear ; 
(ries dancing days are gone, 

All that silk and satin gear ; 
Crouch upon a stone 


_ Wrapping that foul body up 


In as foul a rag ; 
I carry the sun in a golden cup 
The moon in a silver bag. 


Curse as you may I sing it through : 
What matter if the knave 

That the most could pleasure you, 
The children that he gave, 

Are somewhere sleeping like a top 
Under a marble flag ; 

I carry the sun in a golden cup 

The moon in a silver bag. 


I thought it out this very day, 
Noon upon the clock, 

A man may put pretence away 
Who leans upon a stick, 

May sing, and sing until he drop, 
Whether to maid or hag, 

I carry the sun 1n a golden cup 
The moon in a silver bag. 


Love’s Loneliness 


LD fathers, great grandfathers, 
( )i« as kindred should, 


If ever lover’s loneliness 
Came where you stood ; 
Pray that heaven protect us 
That protect your blood. 


! 
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The mountain throws a shadow, 
Thin is the moon’s horn ; 

What did we remember 

Under the ragged thorn ? 

Dread has followed longing 
And our hearts are torn. 


Her Dream 


DREAMED, as in my bed I lay 
|“ night’s fathomless wisdom come, 

That I had shorn my locks away | 
And laid them on love’s lettered tomb ; f 
But something bore them out of sight 
In a great tumult of the air, 
And after nailed upon the night 
Berenice’s burning hair. 


fits Bargain | 
HO talks of Plato’s spindle, 
What set it whirling round? 
Eternity may dwindle, 
‘Time is unwound, 
Dan and Jerry Lout 
Change their loves about. 


} 
: 
H 
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However they may take it, 
Before the thread began 

I made, and may not break it 
When the last thread has run, 
A bargain with that hair 

And all the windings there. 


Meditations upon Death 
I 


HE heron-billed pale Cattle Birds, 
That feed on some foul parasite 
Of the Moroccan flocks and herds, 
Cross those narrow Straits to light 
In the rich midnight of the garden tree 


Till the dawn break upon those mingied seas. 


POETRY II 


Often at evening when a boy 

Would I carry to a friend— 

Hoping more substantial joy 

Did an older mind commend— 

Not such as are in Newton’s metaphor 
But actual shells of Rosse’s level shore. 


Greater glory in the sun, 

An evening chill upon the air, 

Bid imagination run 

Much on the Great Questioner : 

What He can question, what if questioned ? 
Can with a fitting confidence reply. 


II. 


I asked if I should pray 
But the Brahmin said 

“ Pray for nothing, say 
Every night in bed, 

‘I have been a king, 

I have been a slave, 
Nor is there anything, 
Fool, rascal, knave, 
That I have not been, 
And yet upon my breast 
A myriad heads have lain ’.” 


That he might set at rest 

A boy’s turbulent days 

Mohini Chattergee 

Spoke these, or words like these. 
I add in commentary : 

“‘ Old lovers yet may have 

All that time denied— 

Grave is heaped on grave 

That they be satisfied— 

Over the blackened earth 

The old troops parade, 

Birth is heaped on birth 

That such cannonade 

May thunder time away, 
Birth-hour and death-hour meet 
Or as great sages Say, 

Men dance on deathless feet. 
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Crazy Jane and the Dancers 


Dancing with her chosen youth, 
But when he wound her coal-black hair 
As though to strangle her, no scream 
Or bodily movement did I dare, 
Eyes under eyelids did so gleam ; 
Love ts like the lion’s tooth. 


I FOUND that ivory image there 


When she, and though some said she played 
I said that she had danced heart’s truth, 
Drew a knife to strike him dead 

I could but leave him to his fate ; 

For no matter what is said 

They had all that had their hate ; 

Love ts like the lion’s tooth. 


Did he die or did she die ? 

Seem to die or died they both ? 

God be with the times when I 

Cared not a thraneen for what chanced 
So that I had the limbs to try 

Such a dance as there was danced— 
Love ts like the lion’s tooth. 


Crazy Jane and the Bishop 


RING me to the blasted oak 
Bu= I, midnight upon the stroke, 
All find safety in the tomb, 
May call a curse out of the sky 
Ere the one or t’other die, 
None so old as he and I: 
The solid man and the coxcomb. 


Nor was he bishop when his ban 
Banished Jack the Journeyman, 

All find safety in the tomb, 

Nor so much as parish priest, 

Yet he, an old book in his fist, 

Cried that we lived like beast and beast : 
The solid man and the coxcomb. 
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The bishop has a skin, God knows, 
Wrinkled like the foot of a goose, 
All find safety in the tomb, 

Nor can he hide in holy black 

The heron’s hunch upon his back, 
But a birch-tree stood my Jack : 
The solid man and the coxcomb. 


Set me by that oak, for he 

That had my virginity, 

All find safety in the tomb, 
Wanders out into the night 

And there is shelter under it, 

But should that other come, I spit : 
The solid man and the coxcomb. 


Crazy Jane Reproved 
I 


All those dreadful thunderstones, 
All that storm that blots the day 
Can but show that heaven yawns ; 
Great Europa played the fool 
That changed a lover for a bull. 
Fol de rol, fol de rol. 


I CARE not what the sailors say ; 


To round that shell’s elaborate whorl, 
Adorning every secret track 

With the delicate mother-of-pearl, 
Made the joints of heaven crack ; 

So never hang your heart upon 

A roaring ranting journey-man. 


Fol de rol, fol de rol. 
W. B. YEATS 


Sunflowers 


HE dials of these honeyed clocks 
l Fringed. with leaves of sun - 
Turn obedient to the wheels 
That make the daystar run. 
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These are the eyes that stare at one 
Unblinking as the ox 

With the steady disregard 
Of faces of old clocks. 


They see and know, but what it is 
They know and see is not 

To be taken in that snare 
We men call a thought. 


It is too bright to be enclosed 
In midnight made of bone, 

It is too living in its wings 
To perch and brood alone. 


It is as sharp as two-edged swords, 
It turns the edge of thunder ; 

It travels farther into space 
Than arrows of our wonder. 


It is a thing whose name is Sweet. 
In their honeycomb 

Wild bees dream of it but may 
Not bring its essence home. 


In the high hours of the sun 
These eyes are wide with scorn 
Looking through us things of bone 

That perish, being born. 


But when they turn their level gaze 
Where the low sun lies, 
There is.a pity for us men 
In these hot, sad eyes. 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


TWO POEMS 
Poland Locutus Est 


OW even London’s weeping, sore ashamed 
That church and priests be foully violate, 


Stripped bare and shattered ; now the eternal state 
Of the proud Kremlin where defiance once flamed 
’Gainst that Infrangible who lordship claimed 
Over a conqueror then still consecrate 
In name, at least, to Jesus and thus great, 
Is torn from God with blasphemy unblamed ; 


POETRY 15 


Now that the mob with hell-enkindled fires 
Burn the last ikon in each town to dust, 
And children turn from innocence to lust, 
Surely some boy stands gazing, and admires 
The aureoled contour of the Virgin’s head 
Vowing to emulate, though priests lie dead ? 


On a Prece of Needlework by Anne Bullen, 
Preserved in the House of Victor Hugo 


ID Hal ordain that she whose little neck 
Was well and truly cut without much pain, 
Needling like staunch Penelope to gain 
Grace with an artful patience, should bedeck 
This canvas with her wantoning thought ? No reck 
Of innocent fingers fluttering to reign 
On England can have thralled her, as in vain 
She strove that crewels might wild fancy check. 


Snared in its own desires that soul to fall 

Was bounden. Could the unabsolved dead 
Dream that her industry should thus outlast 
Appraising centuries, to hide its past 

In rooms where France’s poet wrote and read, 
And seem the pitifullest thing of all ? 


ELEANOR HEBBLETHWAITE 


Helen 


HEY called her Helen like the Trojan beauty, 
But Nature sulked, and would not do her duty. 


HELEN BYRNE 
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THE SECOND AWAKENING OF A 
MAGICIAN 


By S. L. DENNIS 


HE evening show was over. From the flapping entrance of the 

circus tent a small audience trooped out into the windy dark- 

ness : a few couples drawing closer as they disappeared into the 

night ; a string of tittering girls, arms linked, bubbling with 
excitement and glancing back over their shoulders at the group of noisy 
youths slouching behind ; two or three smart people who had been sitting 
self-consciously in the special screened-off enclosure, grown-ups in whose 
hearts, perhaps, a delight in spangles and saw-dust had lingered since 
childhood, and who, in spite of a feeling of disappointment after every visit, 
still returned to the fruitless search for the glamour of those dream days ; 
and last but not least a straggling, shouting, ragged mob of urchins, sticky 
with sweets and oranges, most of whom had crawled under the sides of the 
tent and evaded with practised ease all efforts to catch them. 

Gradually the paraffin flares which had glared above the ring and 
sent a yellow glow into the sky through the taut canvas, died out. The 
wandering hand-lamps disappeared. Lights began to gleam in the little 
curtained windows of the caravans. Soon all was quiet save for the 
occasional whinny of a horse. The silence was made audible by a slight 
steady drumming on the canvas ; it had started to rain. 

_ Presently the door of one of the vans opened, and, one after another, 
three figures were silhouetted against the bright background of the in- 
terior as they stood on the little platform at the top of the steps and bade 
good-bye to those inside. Rain drifted over them like a silver veil. The 
first was a great hulking man with immensely broad shoulders and a soft 
cap dragged down at an angle over one eye. Then came another man, 
slighter in build and hesitating in movement, with coat collar turned up 
to his ears and a broad-brimmed felt hat. A small dim hurricane lamp swung 
in his hand. Finally a woman in a belted mackintosh and a close-fitting 
tam-o’-shanter pattered quickly down the steps after them. 

_ The glow from the lamp, swinging close to the ground, lit them only to 
their waists as they walked, squelching in the sodden grass, round the 
rent towards the gate. On the canvas wall huge shadows of a man’s legs 
took immense steps over monster guy-ropes. d st 

In a shabby little restaurant, the three presently sat in ghastly greenish- 
yellow gas light eating their supper. The place was empty but for them and 
he flabby, sandy-haired proprietor who was making coffee with the aid 
»f something from a bottle and boiling water in a battered black tin kettle. 
They were used to the shabbiness of the cheapest eating-houses ; and they 
isually saw them at their worst, at the end of the day, hung pas the 
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stale fumes of bad tobacco and miscellaneous cooking. The very mirrors 
of the place were clouded with greyish-yellow condensation. 

The woman sat next the wall, the big man opposite and the small fellow 
beside her. She jabbed her fork into a last, hard potato-chip, pushed her 
plate away and then, resting her elbows on the table held her face in her 
hands, staring out of the window at the dim figures of two drunks reeling 
past on the pavement. Her eyes met for a moment the little yellow ones 
of the man opposite. His pupils enlarged and contracted; then she 
looked away. 

“Vell,” said the big man, smacking his lips and speaking in the thick 
unctuous tone and with the unpleasant accent characteristic of him, “ and 
so, Joe Skender, you’re going to Randall for a job when this show closes. 
Vell, I wish you plenty of luck, but I don’t zink you get much. Ze con- 
jurors they not wanted. As I vas saying, it is different for me, Georgio 
Guzelli, I have ze fame of my strength and, of course, a vay viz ze mana- 
gers.” The man leered nastily. “‘ Your vife, she will be O.K. Ze finest 
lady trapeze artist I know.” 

“* Oh, Randall will get me in somewhere,” replied the little man with a 
smile that was forced, for he knew in his heart that there was really little 
hope for him. It was true that there seemed no demand for second-rate 
conjurors. He only owed his present job to his wife’s friendship with this 
nasty half-breed. He’d fight the brute if he only had the strength. Nina 
despised him, a little weakling of a conjuror. It had been different when 
he was younger and had some cash. ‘They were happy then while the 
money lasted. He had to admit he was a weakling who had made nothing 
of the decent share of chances that had come his way. And now he was in 
too deep a rut to climb out of. He was always admitting that to himself 
but did nothing about it. Gradually he had sunk from a good vaudeville 
connection. ‘This was the lowest so far—a second-rate road-show, and that 
was closing now. It would be theatre queues soon. Nina had a lot more 
in her than he had. She couldn’t be expected to climb down much further. 
But he would not live on her earnings. 

What a queer taste this coffee had ! Outof the corner of his eyes Skender 
could see the other two watching him intently, though feigning not to. 
They’d drugged it probably. But what did it matter ? Things were bound 
to come to a real crisis one day. She would be sure to go eventually. How 
damned silly to waste time over drugs! Why not get up now and walk off 
with that lout’s great arm round her ? | 

She was still with him when he blew out the candle beside the bed i 
their cold and dingy lodging-house room soon afterwards. He was very 
drowsy and had hardly time to cover himself with the clothes before mind 
and body lost contact. 


Somewhere in the fuddled sleeping brain of Joe Skender, Star Magician, 


there was a department still in working order. The cells were fabricating - 


there a queer multi-coloured patchwork of memories which was presently 
hung up before his mind’s eye—and he dreamed..... 
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He was entering the little dark shop in a narrow backwater off Oxford 
Street, where in the old days he used to buy the apparatus for his tricks. 
It was still full of the queer miscellaneous heaps of cardboard-boxes, the 
pigeon-holes full of artificial noses, masks, explosive cigars, squeaking 
biscuits and the like. 

From behind a curtain at the back of the shop emerged the assistant 
who had always served him there. As this man leaned over the counter 
towards him and brushed aside a queer jumble of suspicious-looking 
indiarubber vegetables, he noticed the extraordinary length and thinness 
of his fingers, little more than bones and skin. Yet the face which grinned 
at him in the old familiar way was chubby enough, though perhaps a trifle 
doll-like, painted and waxen. That grin looked rather unnatural, almost 
as if the poor fellow’s face had become set like one of those papier-maché 
masks that hung in a row on the shelves behind him. 

“What were you wanting to-day, Mr. Skender ?” said the assistant, 

without seeming to move a muscle of his face. 

The answer was spontaneous, welling up suddenly and irresistibly 
from the very depth of his soul. “‘ Strength—strength—I want to be the 
strongest man who ever lived. I want to break up Guzelli ; break him with 

-my hands.” Yes, that was his deepest wish, though he had hardly been 
conscious of its depth and power before. 

_ “TJ am afraid that is rather an expensive trick and scarcely suited to 

parlour performance.” : 

— “T do not mind what it costs. I’d give anything you ask for it. It is not 

for the parlour in any case. I’m working on the stage now.” 

_ That mask-like face still grinned. “'The price of the trick with full 
instructions is...” 

_ Skender did not catch the last word. ‘‘ I don’t care what it costs,” he 

said “T’ll take it.” 

*« Thank you very much, sir, I'll just get you the apparatus.” The man 
went into a room behind the curtain at the back of the shop and in which, 
_as the curtain was drawn aside, a flickering reddish glow of fire-light could 
be seen. He returned in a moment with a queer dark shadowy thing hang- 
‘ing over his arm. It looked rather like a long deep sack of black muslin 
with a dim, uncertain outline, though roughly a small man’s size in breadth 
and height. ; 

_ “Here you are, sir. One of the neatest contrivances we stock, and of 
course fully guaranteed. Will you take it ? ” 

_ “ T’ve said I will, and I hope it works better than some of the things I’ve 
had from here.” ar oti 

__ Skender saw the assistant let go the shadowy thing, which instead of 
falling, moved towards him flowing over the counter like a black mist. It 
‘seemed to hang round him for a moment, almost shutting out what little 
light there was in the shop, till that waxen grinning face became just a 
light splotch in the gloom. An instant more and his sight was clear again, 
‘Somehow he felt full of an extraordinary boisterousness. “ Well, he 
asked, ‘‘ how do I work it?” 
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“ Perfectly simple—see, here is an ordinary poker. I’ll tap it on the 
counter to prove it is solid—so. Will you take it now, please, and tie it in a 
knot?” “ Tie it in a knot?” Skender took the “‘ ordinary poker.” It felt 
weightless in his hands and bent like a supple twig. The knot could be 
tied easily though his hands seemed awkward and numb as he fumbled 
with this weird shadow of a fire-iron. But the shadow slipped from his 
hands and fell with a clatter on to the counter. The trick worked. 

“‘ Splendid. How much did you say?” 

“Just this.” The assistant suddenly leaned across the counter and 
stretched out a long arm as thin and bony as his hand towards Skender, 
and, before he could move, drew from his mouth a little white shining ball, 
which gleamed even in the semi-darkness like a most wonderful iridescent 
opal. “ That’s all, thank you, sir. There cannot be change.” 

Skender was glad to have got off so easily. “‘ I call that good value,” he 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I must be off, send me your new catalogues as usual.” As he 
opened the door to go into the street, he turned and saw with an utter horror 
that pierced him like a dagger of ice—saw the assistant slip off his face 
with a bony hand and there beneath was just blackness, nothing. The man 
hung up his face beside the other masks on the wall and, taking another 
down, put it into place. The long pointed sallow face, the little eyes that 
gleamed like the glint of fire on copper, and the two horns, were unmis- 
takable. Skender fled into the street and into emptiness. He awoke. 

The early morning light filtered greyly in through dirty tattered lace 
curtains. ‘The horror that possessed Skender at the end of the dream still 
clung to him and he was covered with sweat. But the strange boisterous- 
ness of supernatural strength still lingered too. He turned over. His wife 
was sleeping ; her dark head lay on the far edge of her pillow. So she had 
not gone ! 

He crept out of bed and had immediately to sit down on the edge again. 
There had been a strange lightness in his feet when he stood up—his legs 
seemed no longer to have to support a weight. He was wide awake now and 
horror and joy struggled for mastery within him. He moved ghost-like 
towards the fireplace, and it was extraordinarily difficult to do so quietly as 
he could hardly feel the floor. 

The poker twisted like a dowser’s rod, bending at his will; and going 
to the window for light he fumbled with the tying of a knot. He was 
shaking with joy at his strength. Snap. The thing broke. His wife moved 
and sat up in bed. He could see her dimly rubbing her eyes with one hand 
and with the other holding the clothes up to her chin. He came back to 
bed and as he got in poked the pieces of metal underneath. He made up his 
mind that this power should be kept secret till the time came to use it. A 
blind lust and longing for revenge on Guzelli had driven out fear ; a huge 
overwhelming exhultation took its place. “‘ The strongest man on earth,” 
he thought, “ can be the richest.” Ambition had begun to flow back into a 
faint heart. He suddenly realised that Nina had said something to him, 
but was now lying silent on her back close by his side. He felt that she was 
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looking at him out of the corners of her eyes, and his arm went out to draw 
her unresisting to him. There was something of the old joy in her little 
cry s he kissed her—remembering only just in time to be careful of crush- 
ing her. 

The day passed in wild preparation for the evening’s show. Skender was 
planning the most remarkable act the ring had ever seen. Late in the after- 
noon when the foremost grey tendrils of night were creeping down the 
Narrow streets of the little town he stole unseen into the “ property ” tent 
carrying over one shoulder a bundle of crow-bars and lengths of gas- 

piping. A huge spherical iron weight dangled by a ring from a single 
finger. These things were hidden away under a pile of canvas sheeting. 

Nina had been something of her old self to him early in the day, but now 
she seemed as cool as evér. Skender knew she must have been with 
Guzelli and strained himself to the uttermost in resisting the temptation 
to show his strength to her before the evening. He had not been able to 
help “ testing ”’ the crow-bars in the ironmonger’s, bending them as easily 

as if they had been stair-rods. The shopman started to address him as 
“sir ” at once, and to the fellow’s breathless question he explained that he 
was giving the strong man act at the circus that night. 

“Td heard it was not much of a show, but you can bet I’ll be there 

_ to-night,” the fellow assured him, “‘ I’ll give you some free advertisement 
_ too, and tell my friends the stuff you do your act with is genuine. No one 
_ would believe it was possible for a man to bend a bar like that, especially 
_asmallish man like you, sir.” 

_ The blinding flares had been lit and hauled up into place on brackets 
_ two-thirds of the way up the great blue and red striped centre-pole of the 
tent. The “ band,” consisting of three sour-faced ruffians who played the 
cornet, trombone, and drums respectively and whose only uniform was 
_ dirty black braided jackets and peaked military caps worn on the backs of 
_ their heads, grumbled and spat as they lounged against the small rickety 
cart which served as a bandstand. In the stable-tents horses and little 
_ plump ponies were being groomed and decorated for the ring. The ring- 
- master, who also did the touting outside before the show, in his black coat, 
pot hat, and white breeches, was leaning on the edge of the little canvas pay- 
box at the entrance and talking to a very fat woman with fuzzy hair who was 
_ busy inside licking tax-stamps with a tongue curiously long and pointed 
_ like an ant-eater’s, and sticking them on the back of the first score or so of 
; three rolls of tickets. This was the proprietor’s wife—so elephantine that 
one could not but marvel that the pay-box did not suddenly burst asunder. 
In the property tent now in use as a dressing-room, Skender snapped on 
the dickey and ready-made black bow that turned his shiny blue suit into 
Se “evening dress”? in which tradition demanded he should perform. 
As he bent to pull on his coat, he caught a glimpse through a tear in the 
canvas of Guzelli and Nina talking earnestly in a dark corner just by the 
‘ring entrance. They evidently thought they were hidden, and Guzelli 
- took her in his arms. The magician’s anger strained in him like a 
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mad hell-hound on a leash. He snarled and went across to where his iron 
was hidden. There he twisted at the metal to try and satisfy momentarily his 
craving to break and tear with his hands—a lust which presently should be 
glutted when he fought with Guzelli. He’d bend him back just like the 
pipe he held. He’d tear him like a rotten sack Then he’d take her away. 
They wouldn’t dare to arrest him. He’d laugh at their rifle bullets. He'd 
be the richest man in the world. And all this apparently for a little white 
ball bartered in a dream ! 

The ring-master beamed at a large audience as he came forward to 
announce the star turns. The ironmonger’s assistant had evidently been 
busy, for the fame of the new strong man had spread and the feeble pitiful 
tumbling of the two old clowns who moved like rusty clockwork toys was 
interrupted by cries of ‘‘ We want to see the big strong man,” “‘ Where is 
Samson ?” “ Where is the village blacksmith ? ”? Guzelli came half-way 
on to the ring and bowed, receiving a mixture of cheers, catcalls and rival 
cries of ‘‘ That’s ’im ” and ‘‘ That’s not ’im, it’s a little ’un.”’ 

A white horse with red ribbons threaded in mane and plaited tail and a 
red plume bobbing over his patient head cantered on. Nina in white 
breeches and a little red jacket was astride him. The drummer, cornet, and 
trombone redoubled their efforts to drown one another and the noise of the 
audience. Nina was “‘ featuring”’ in several acts—at first as a rather moderate 
but (that great rarity) shapely equestrienne, and then, later on, asa really 
fine solo trapeze artist. 

Skender’s eye followed that pretty figure round and round the ring. H 
saw how her personality caught the crowd and heard the shouts of ‘‘Encore”’ 
amidst the applause. He saw, too, her eyes gleaming at Guzelli coming on as 
she rode off, and curbed a surging desire to go and kill him there and then. 
She did not glance at him. 

Skender watched the great giant of a man juggling with huge weights, a 
little screw of paper, and a tennis ball ; saw him drive a steel javelin a foot 
into the ground, burst a chain, break handcuffs and finally, his great 
trick, catch a heavy pole on the back of his neck and balance it there. 
The little conjuror grinned as he heard the voice of the irrepressible iron- 
monger’s assistant shout that he wanted to see a strong man and not a 


Glaxo baby. He grinned into Guzelli’s little brute eyes as he came off — 


raging. ‘T’he man lurched towards him as if to strike, but, meeting nothing 


but a continued grin, moved away mumbling. Skender stole out softly — 


after him. 


A “ black art ” table stood alone in the middle of the ring looking very _ 


small and ineffective with its soiled velvet top. Hidden inside it were the 
guinea-pig and pigeon Skender regularly produced from a “ borrowed ” 
hat. The ring-master in his most emphatic tones, as if to make the best of a 
bad act, was announcing “‘ Joe Skender, the Modern Miracle Man from 
the London Halls,” when a sudden roar of laughter drowned his bombast 
and left him gaping like a surprised and angry frog. 

Framed in the painted and beflagged canvas of the ring-entrance was an 
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extraordinary spectacle. Guzelli without his gladiatorial leopard’s skin 
Staggered there in the dirty white Roman tunic he wore underneath. He 
was as groggy on his legs as a thoroughly beaten heavy-weight boxer. 
But the most peculiar and ludicrous element of his costume was a large and 
battered top hat rammed down over his eyes and squashing his nose flat 
_ against his face. The powerful arms were bound tight against his sides by 
what appeared to be a metal pipe bent twice round him. Some unseen 
force seemed to be pushing him relentlessly into the ring. A band of metal 
similar to the one imprisoning his arms encircled his great bull neck and 
from this collar a long extension stretched back to the entrance. The 
laughter changed to a roar of applause and shouts when, after some yards 
_ of this rod had appeared, the power behind the scenes suddenly showed 
- itself—a little man in a shabby blue suit and with the giant’s leopard’s skin 
_ over his shoulder. Like a badly fitting halo Guzelli’s gilded head-band 
rested on his ears. In one high-stretched hand the little man grasped the 
end of the metal rod and pushed forward the fallen gladiator. When well 
out into the ring he dropped the bundle of assorted ironmongery which 
had been tucked under his free arm and the monstrous weight that had 
dangled from one finger. 
The crowd was silent. Here was a new sensation. It was frightened, yet 
_ completely fascinated by the extraordinary display of supernatural strength. 
_ Even the little boys on the back benches stopped sucking their oranges. 
_ Many felt something was wrong, but the very strangeness of the sight 
held them motionless, in the grip of a nightmare spell. Guzelli and the 
_ iron ball entered together into a juggling feat. The crowbars were flung so 
_ hard into the ground that they disappeared altogether. Guzelli, caged in 
_ bent piping, was balanced upside-down on Skender’s chin, was thrown up 
and caught, higher and higher at each throw, till at last he bounced against 
_ the canvas of the roof making the whole tent shake. The frog-like expres- 
- sion seemed to have become permanently moulded on the face of the ring- 
master as he sat helplessly on a painted striped tub. 
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Released from his bonds, Guzelli lay still on the ground inside the 
- property tent. He was moaning a little and a trickle of blood ran down 
- from one corner of his mouth. Skender grinned at his enemy, squatting 
_ beside him and with his face almost touching Guzelli’s. His revenge could 
wait now till he’d seen Nina—but the demon of the blood-lust could no 
_ longer be stayed. ’ 

_ Nina was standing in her white cloak outside the tent when he came to 
her and they walked together the few yards to the ring entrance. In the 
darkness she could not see his blood-stained hands. “I’ve got to go up on 
: the trapeze now and I feel shaky,” she said, and then in a low trembling 
"voice, “Joe, forgive me.” In a glow of triumph he took her in hisarms . . . 
Limp. Her head fallen queerly to one side. Her mouth discoloured. 
He let the body sink on to the grass and knelt beside her. He did not notice 
the knot of circus people who had gathered round, till someone asked him 


if she had fainted. ‘‘ Crushed,” he whispered in an agony. 
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The crowd was clapping and stamping impatiently. Mad with rage, he 
dashed into the ring with gigantic bounds. The crowd roared with 
laughter at his sudden flea-like hops. The great centre pole caught his eye 
and he seized it with both hands. The tent shook as if a hurricane had 
struck it. One of the flares fell crashing to the ground in a pillar of flame. 
Panic crushed the crowd in its cruel blind fingers. Shrieks of the 


trampled, of those wedged beneath fallen piles of forms, mingled with the — 


tearing of canvas. Skender tore the great pole from the ground and waved 
it, dragging out the guy-ropes till the vast canvas roof came flapping in 
upon the pole and the hanging flares. Flames roared up above him and 
he let go the pole. He was choking—burning. He clawed and tore 
desperately at the flaming canvas piled over him like a shroud of fire. 


Cold, grey, early morning light shining dimly through the dusty pane 
above the door into the lodging-house hall. Two weird white figures 
in the semi-darkness, one deadly still, strangely huddled and wound tightly 
in a torn sheet, the other a woman in a night-dress. Three flights of stairs 
above a gap had been smashed in the flimsy banister of the landing out- 
side a bedroom where was a double bed, empty but still warm. From a 
nail in the splintered woodwork hung a long cotton rag. The woman was 
weeping bitterly. 

““T reckon,” said the landlady to the doctor, “‘ I reckon the poor gentle- 
man walked in his sleep. Mrs. Skender said she woke up this mornin’ to 
see him strugglin’ and stagger’ out of the room wound up in his sheet and 
before she could do anything, poor soul, he had fallen. I think, meself, he 
must have been awake when he fell, I heard him a-screamin’ just as the 
railing broke away.” 
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IGNIS FATUUS 


By LORD DARLING 


N the West Country lie the ruins of a famous Abbey, and all about 
them the land is full of legends. Among the peasantry the names of 
Arthur, Alfred, Guthrum and Dunstan are often on the tongue. The 
battle of Ethandun is to them but a little more visionary than that of 
Sedgemoor. Hereabouts was it that, as I descended the slope of a barren 
hillock, I observed a man who bore little resemblance to the ordinary 
_ dwellers in those parts. His dress was altogether that of an earlier age, 
though he himself seemed hardly beyond middle life. Attired somewhat 
in the fashion of a shepherd in the days when shepherds and poets were 
_ more alike, he was pacing slowly along, his eyes intent upon a twig of aspen 
which he held lightly in both hands, and which seemed of its mere self to 
twitch and tremble in his grasp. Whilst I was still some twenty or thirty 
yards away he stopped, on reaching a Judas-tree in full flower which 
sprang from a cleft in a weather-beaten stone whereon were graven a 
- mitre and some broken lines of letters. On this stone the Judas-tree had let 
- fall a plentiful scattering of pink flowers, and to these the stranger added the 
_ quivering branch which he had carried. He then stood watching the aspen 
_ leaves as they fluttered uneasily where all else was still and silent. After 
some minutes spent in meditation, the wanderer moved slowly on; and 
I—encouraged by the gentleness of his aspect—approached, and walked 
_ beside him. 
“You study to find the hidden springs, Sir?” said I, when we had 
_ journeyed a short distance together. ; 
_ “ Ay, Sir,” he replied. “ Springs—of which there be many kinds— 
_ and waves, of which I have learned more, for should not each of us try— 
as I have heard Lord Bacon advise—to take all learning for his province ?” 
. <T ruly so, Sir,” I said, “ had we his industry or his capacity. But 
prey I was mistaken in supposing you to mean that you had heard those 


a 


words spoken by Lord Bacon himself?” _ ; es 

“No, Sir, indeed you err not,” he replied, “ and he might positively 

give you yourself the same assurance could I tarry here awhile—but already 

y lengthening shadow tells me that I am somewhat overdue elsewhere— 
on the skirts of Bagley Wood, 

Where most the Gipsies by the turf-edged way 

a Pitched their smoked tents.” 


So saying, he stepped out of the moonlight into the shadow cast by the 
cloister wall, and was lost to my sight. 

- As I would willingly have learned more of my strange companion, I 
ook a turn or two among the ruins, and, on again arriving at the tomb of the 
Abbot, I seated myself thereon ; and then it seemed to me that I became 


ware of the presence around me of such solemn sounds as may well 
pa E 
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accompany the burial of the dead. A sudden gust of wind drove the sprig 
of aspen amidst a little cloud of petals, away across the grass, and my fancy 
followed it... 

I revolved within my mind the incredible statement regarding Lord 
Bacon to which I had just listened ; and soon it occurred to me that the 
stranger’s mention of Bagley Wood was almost an invitation to me to a 
rendez-vous there. Moreover, I could not but recall, though imperfectly, 
the lines he had recited ; and so I began to wonder whether I had not had 
the good fortune to fall in with The Scholar Gipsy, of whom we have read. 
Thus it came about that, before the moon was many days older, I found 
myself— 

Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablock-hithe, 

Trailing in the cool stream my fingers wet 

As the slow punt swung round, 

And leaning backwards in a pensive dream. 
I mused—as Matthew Arnold had done with such profit to all who know 
his verses, become inseparable from that scene—on the tale recounted by 
Glanvil, of how a poor student had left his studies at the University of 
Oxford, and had joined himself to a company of vagabond gipsies ; how 
“he quickly got so much the better of their love and esteem that they 


discovered to him their mystery.’’ How, later, meeting some scholars who ~ 


had formerly been of his acquaintance, he told them “ that the people he 
went with were not such impostors as they were taken for, but that they had 


a traditional kind of learning among them, and could do wonders by the ~ 


power of imagination, their fancy binding that of others : that himself had 
learned much of their art, and when he had compassed the whole secret, 
he intended, he said, to leave their company, and give the world an account 
of what he had learned.” 

Meditating on these matters, I walked across the fields I formerly had 


known so well. By Cumnor Hurst did I go, through Powder-Hill Copse, — 


and on until “‘ the Tree ” was reached, and, in its shade, I could discern a 
figure—surely The Scholar Gipsy—stretched upon the grass. He was 
gazing upward—and seemed to listen, or to be lost in thought—to where 
there depended from a bough above his head some slight threads, apparent- 
ly of gossamer. The colours of these were exactly those of the rainbow. 
Nothing sounded, nothing stirred; but all things round seemed to be 
affected by a super-sensitiveness for which I could in no way account. 
Birds, which had been singing or twittering in the bushes and among the 
foliage of the tree itself, became suddenly silent—and then was heard the 
sound as of a conversation, low and confused at first, but gradually becom- 
ing more clear and distinct. What followed differed surprisingly from any 
other of my aerial experiences; giving me the impression that I was 
actually present among a company seated round a table in Streatham, or in 
the precincts of Covent Garden. Let me set down precisely what I heard. 
“Sir, be the merits of other Arts all that you allege, it must surely be 
agreed of Music that it is man’s only sensual pleasure without vice.” 


| 
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7s ~ But surely, Sir,” said a voice of a quality reminiscent of Edinburgh, 
_~ music has incited men to many deeds of violence and war ? ” 
Yes, Sir,” was the very confident reply, “‘ violent, rebellious men have 
laid upon music the responsibility of their own crimes—but, Sir, they are 
easily refuted. Their ears had been attentive to no instrument but the 
_ pipes. 
: This sally was succeeded by the laughter of ladies, and sounds resembling 
the tinkling of tea-spoons against porcelain. As all this was accompanied 
by a noise such as Tom Davies, the Bookseller, has likened to the laughter 
_ of a rhinoceros, I could not refrain from exclaiming : 
: “i Why, who is so profanely capable of thus imitating Doctor Johnson ? ” 
: No one,” replied The Scholar, “‘ we have heard the voice of Samuel 
_ Johnson himself.” 
“ How can that be?” said I. “It is nigh a hundred and fifty years 
since that voice was heard on earth; therefore . . .” 
_ “... since he last spoke; that is true, but I can assure you . 
_ said The Scholar, when, interrupting him, I exclaimed: 
“ Vox audita perit—Litera scripta manet.” 
“ Nothing can be more inaccurate than that saying preserved to us from 
the unscientific past. The letter, be it written or printed, carved in stone, 
_ or cast in bronze, must perish in dust or ashes—while the voice which once 
has stirred the air is compelled to resound for ever throughout the welkin, 
‘though heard by them alone who have made for themselves ears to hear,” 
said The Scholar, pointing to the coloured threads drooping above him 
as he concluded. 
“You astound me, Sir!” I exclaimed, “ are we really to believe that 
__ the squeak of a field-mouse, the voice of a nightingale, is eternal, and must 
_ vibrate through space for all time ? ” 
“‘ Tell me first, what is space, what is time,” said The Scholar. “Is 
everything simultaneous, or is there no simultaneity ? Is every atom else- 
where, or is there no alibi?” 


9 


“‘ The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by Emperor and clown.” 


“Who speaks ? ” cried I in amazement. mae 

_ “John Keats,” replied The Scholar, “I have heard his voice before, 
a but never so appositely. How can you wonder, or see anything marvellous, 
‘ in so slight an extension of knowledge ? Anywhere now, a village boy who 


: 

ae 

De 

1 sighed softly on the breeze. 


hangs a wire out of a cottage window listens unastonished to a fiddle 
_ scraped in Berlin, or to an address on Aztec arithmetic delivered in Arizona. 
Who now dare write that ‘all the air a solemn stillness holds,’ when we 
well know that, on the contrary, it is filled with voices of remotest ages ? 
Indeed, I sometimes shudder, in realising that peace and quiet are merely 
_ Privileges of the deaf, and that recent discoveries have destroyed our 
illusion for ever.” 
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“‘ And can you,” I enquired, “‘ so control that apparatus as to be able to 
be present at such conversations in the past as you may choose ? ’ 

“ Not with certainty,” said he, “ yet sometimes, when I have been pon- 
dering intensely over some great event, something variously reported and 
hotly debated, I have found that the voices I most desired to hear have dis- 
entangled themselves from among the innumerable echoes amongst which 
they dwell and are ofttimes confused, and have fallen distinctly on my ear ; 
though, more often, mere hazard seems to prevail. For example, I have 
heard with consternation the address delivered by a Bishop after a fashion- 
able wedding commingled with a voice, not less reverently heard, pro- 
nouncing a decree nisi. I have known the melodious trilling of Jenny Lind 
to become lost in the applause following a speech on Free Trade delivered 
by Mr. Cobden from some suburban hustings ; and the sermon of a very 
reverend field preacher completely lost in the turmoil caused by a pack of 
hounds in full cry. But hearken,” he said in a low voice, unwilling to 
interrupt the conversation which ensued. 

“ Well, General, the tide has begun to ebb. It has long been dark, and I 
should be back aboard the ‘ Porcupine.’ To-morrow I trust to pay my 
duty to you in the Citadel of Quebec. Good-night, Wolfe.” 

“Stay a moment, Jervis. I hope to know that our flag will then be 
floating from those towers, but I am assured that, to-morrow evening, we 
shall be separated by my death.” 

“Why, James, why ? You have often been in dangers as great as those 
now before us. I wish you had never seen those melancholy verses you 
would repeat to us in the boat the other day, when we reconnoitred off the 
Anse du Foulon. Forget them, General, forget them.” 

“ John, I could not, if I tried. But, indeed, I feel now that I would 


rather have written those lines than take Quebec itself. They must be 


remembered as long as the St. Lawrence shall roll to the sea, and I believe 

‘that I shall repeat them to myself with my last breath, for they are true 
beyond all truths. Good-night, Jervis ; and to-morrow night, remember 
me—and this : 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


“ Say not so, General ; those paths will lead you by the Anse du Foulon, 
on to the Plains of Abraham, to victory—and back to England, and Miss 
Lowther. Good night, Wolfe ; a demain, in Montcalm’s headquarters. 
In his native language, a demain.” ; 

“Good night, my dear Jervis ; and, once in London, return to Miss 
Lowther the locket I confided to you—for I shall see her not again. 
Goodbye.” 


A sound as of receding oars dipping in the water followed, until it was — 


lost in a general burst of gunfire, as from many ships. 
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When this had died away, I enquired eagerly of The Scholar whether we 
should hear the rest of the incident. He assured me that without doubt 
all the sounds which followed that conversation were persisting still, and, he 
believed, could never cease, but that, as yet, he knew of no certain way by 
which to capture them at pleasure. 

Unfortunately, our ears were next assailed by high words in a mixture of 
French, German and broken English, which convinced me that I was assist- 
Ing at a dispute between a violent man and a vulgar woman concerning a 
eee named Bergami, but in no way regarding his conduct of a post- 
Chaise. 

__ “Tis pity,” said I, “ that the qualities of the waving ether—for that is, 
‘understand, the causa sine qua non of the persistence of sound—should 
for ever preserve what would seem to have been a noisy and lamentable 
dispute. Can you tell me, Sir, what was it all about ? ” 
__ “ Non mi ricordo,” replied either Echo or The Scholar, “ non mi ricordo, 
Signore.” 
__ To this succeeded an interval during which no movement of the past was 
heard. Of this I availed myself to enquire of The Scholar whether he had 
any idea what would be the subject of the next manifestation. He replied 
_that he had none ; and that he regarded himself rather as an angler dangling 
a line in waters populated by shoals of migrating mackerel, than as a 
capable worker of the by-gone. Events, he declared, were no less fastidious 
than fishes, and the best of all baits was patience. 

We had waited half-an-hour, with ears attuned to intercept the lightest 
whisper, when I became aware of a succession of sounds suggestive of 
musketry fire, and of commands sharply given in two contrasted languages. 
_ All this soon fell silent—deadly silent. ‘Then there rang out these words, 
which being uttered with a British accent, although in a foreign tongue, | 
caught without difficulty : 


7, ; : 
i “* Messieurs de la Garde Frangaise—rendez-vous !” 


. I thought I knew the legendary answer, and I held my breath expecting 
the splendid experience of hearing with my own ears the heroic retort, 
familiar to generations of school-boys : “‘ La Garde meurt, et ne se rend 
pas!” Instead of this, a defiant, but uncomprehended sound beat upon 
my ears ; finches of every kind dropped to the earth like stones from every 
bush about us, a flock of sheep which had been browsing near at hand 
- darted in all directions, while the sky was darkened by a cloud of starlings 
that rose suddenly from amongst them, and fled screaming away. 

_ “ What is it, Scholar ?”’ cried I, as soon as I could recover my breath. 
_ “That, Sir,” he replied, with a look wherein modest satisfaction trium- 
‘phed over his alarm, ‘“‘ that, without doubt, was the true, the authentic, 


: i, With this he turned his face towards Oxford, and seemed to listen awhile; 
and I listened too, bowing my head, for, as though, they had been an €x- 
yalation from the turf, these words, in an unmistakeable Balliol voice, 
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‘* Go, for they call you, Shepherd, from the hill ; 
Go, Shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes : 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 
Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 
Nor the cropped grasses shoot another head. 
But when the fields are still, 
And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 
And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon-blanched green ; 
Come, Shepherd, and again renew the quest. ” hap 


When I looked up, I was alone, and the birds were singing in the bushes. 


a ~ aga 
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EARLY FEBRUARY 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


I 
OU have seen at a cinema how the engine gets larger and larger, 
rushing towards the screen and billowing out into the audience. 
Larger and larger, while the music is unsparing ; drums pour out, 
; and the screen is blurred at last, so huge is the engine, to a huge 
accompaniment. 
_ That was how we were met by Mrs. Schlumberger. She sat at the far 
end of the boat, beyond the Louis XV drawing room, beyond the Moorish 
drawing room, beyond the lacquer drawing room, beyond the Jacobean 
_ drawing room, beyond the signed photograph of the Duchess of Aosta. 
Then she rose, using the recalcitrant noises of a small engine, then she 
moved, blowing out her scent and her furs, then she spoke, then she came 
at us, fuelled on scent, steaming from the Moorish grand piano to the 
Louis XV grand piano by which we were sitting. Then she stayed. 

Had she really existed we might have borne it. But, misery, she was 
composite. She was a boatload. She was a hundred women, Mrs. Schwob, 
_ Mrs. Bun, Mrs. Krabs, the Baroness Thunder-ten-tronckh (née Glauber), 
_whom, since we could not separate them, we christened communally Mrs 
- Schlumberger, now travelling, at great expense, to Alexandria. On the 
- second morning she said: “‘ Land; Crete,” very concisely, having made 
the same observation to each new arrival in the lacquer lounge. Outside, 
the black plains of the Mediterranean were blown about. Inside, Mrs. 
- Schlumberger and I were paying {40 for a ride past Crete in a gigantic 
- green-house, brilliant with stencilled chinoiserie and gin-fizz Louis XV. 
It was an extravagant journey, for so soon as one could fasten one’s mind 
on some outer object, Crete it might be, the boat became absolutely unreal 
and very small. The midday light closed round it like aspic, and we, trying 
to compose a picture of the real world through its refractions, were finely 
_ educated maggots, not conquered but suffocated in the distended kidneys, 
_ the horrible tubes of Mrs. Schlumberger. 

_ However, everyone was very jolly, and there was dancing and little 
_ white cakes with a cherry on top for tea ; and there was dancing and little 
_red paper hats after dinner ; while the ladies told each other that we were 
nearly there, and the gentlemen began to remember information about 
Tut, as opposed to information about Tiberius on the last boat and about 
St. Thomas 4 Becket in the previous month. 

- Soon, over the flat coast, came up authoritative domes, Ionic offices, and 
af nally the red and black iron sides of ships in a harbour. Endless cables 
“unwound ; Mrs. Schlumberger had soft and circular luggage which rolled 
away whenever it was put down. She had clubs and sticks and topee cases 
_and devices for going uphill and devices for coming down, all with a visit- 
_ing card neatly inserted. What made it especially difficult for her was a 
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competitive screech from the different hotel-mongers. “ Of course,” she 
would appeal, prodding to her maid with a downhill device, “if they're 
each as good as they say.” Suppose Shepheard’s were not the best ? Or 
should she never get down that gangplank ? And the old men with beads 
to sell and with papers to sell, and the other old men with nothing to sell, 
but a great need of money . . . . Once she was in the train she would tell 


us all about it. She would lean over from her arm-chair, rocking slightly — 


from the train’s acceleration, making a large gesture with her piece of mink, 
and she would tell us exactly what our experiences had been. Had we seen ? 
And had we seen ? My, wasn’t it just ? And wasn’t it absolutely ? In fact, 
My. There was very little distraction out of the window. I could believe 
myself at Slough, so flat and cool the country looked ; wet and green with 
the new lankiness of a gardening country in April, until all of a sudden a 


buffalo or a camel rose up from the gardens, and we all tried to look as — 


though we had them at home. It is not difficult to feel proprietorial about 
the landscapes of Lower Egypt or—though one would quickly deny its 
possession—about Cairo itself. The superficial country is not committal ; 
the whites and greens deny themselves any property but colour, for fear 


that the traveller should be stuck at the beginning of his journey, wasting 


his gapes. And in the streets of Cairo, what dullness, what gimcrack 
orientalism ! Wherever East ought to be meeting West, North American 
meets South American,to the great profit of Egypt ; and the greater 
bedizening of Mrs. Schlumberger. . 

So the dear woman was determined to waste no jot of time. Into the 
omnibus she jumped, exclaiming at the public gardens and the public 
fountains, confident of her mink and her curved lips, lightly anxious 
about the exchange. 

““ How many pesetas, Mr. Bellamy ? ” she was saying, holding her bag 
open with the most engaging helplessness. 

“ Piastres,” he amended, wriggling in the spell. But so soon as she 
was under the long glass portico of Shepheard’s she was wondering again 
however many pesetas she ought to give that man with the cute little fly- 
whisks. Once she was right inside the hotel, she knew that she really was in 


Egypt. Why, she might be in one of those mighty temples, now, mightn’t _ 
she, what with the pylons and the stained glass ? And if that’s not Mrs. — 


Pollen and the old Colonel! Mrs. Schlumberger swept down the room, 
laughing delightedly. ‘ Fancy now, and I’ve not been here five minutes,” 
her voice declares, but already mind and eyes are over their shoulders, 
praying for new victims. 
. II. 
Now I was alone again, warm from my bath, and gradually noticing my 
own arrival. Distracted by Mrs. Schlumberger’s gregarious confidences, 
we had taken refuge at the Semiramis, from the great splendour of which 
I could see three geometrical figures, squatly shoved behind a bank of 
palms. ‘The sun was setting, very pink and very tender, but one could do 
no more than state a fact ; the sun is setting and there are the Pyramids. 
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The first contact with excellence is always surprising, but when one has 
- made an effort to find it, disappointing as well. With Eothen humming in 
my head, I stood on the narrow red carpet which warms the marble steps 
of any hotel. The same tunes were being evolved by the same string-band 
as twitters in any hotel. The street was any street, and the Nile any patch 
_ of water, reddened by sunset. And there were the Pyramids, looking like 
pyramids. Our new friend, however, who was fully capable of simultane- 
_ ously filling more hotels than Shepheard’s, thought very differently as she 
_ Swept out of the hotel, flushed with the sunset and the string-band. It was 
_ even difficult to hold imagination so tightly that she remained a personi- 
fication. For the burst of excitement, the scurry of contralto and soprano 
_very clearly proved that Mrs. Schlumberger was breaking up into her 
_ elements, like a blob of mercury violently shaken into fifty scraps of vivac- 
ity. She showed for the first time what became a more and more terrifying 
_ property as our acquaintance deepened, that before any triple-starred 
_ object of beauty or interest she was twice dissolved. First she broke her- 
_ self up into her genuine members, into Mrs. Bun and Mrs. Krabs and the 
Baroness ‘Thunder-ten-tronckh. Then these separate and emphatically 
physical ladies appeared to divide each into three or four disembodied 
paeans. Their determination to form a chorus broke down the silence of a 
_ mortal body and gave them the brassy vigour of a mechanical organ. And 
_ having studied for several months each several pipe, I am convinced that, 
with the proliferation of an amoeba, Mrs. Schlumberger possessed its 
mental detachment. 
_ Escape was again necessary so, having quickly dined, I crossed the 
_ Kaiser-el-Nil Bridge, and went among some heaps of stone. By now it was 
perfectly dark and not a beggar or a rat moved or whispered. A solitary 
engine, still warm-bellied, stood by the heaps and watched with an eye of 
red light. I went along a bushy tow-path barricaded from the river by 
masses of leaves through which pierced a feeble inquisition from the 
Semiramis restaurant lights, made mild and disseminate by the water and 
sometimes cut off behind a wrapped-up houseboat. All the way along the 
jouseboats lay, wrapped up in sheets (like ball-room furniture out of 
season) and stuffed into sandy creeks round which the path made a slow 
way out of Heliopolis. At first I could hear nothing except the water, but 
soon a little dust blew into my face; then an intermittent squeak of 
leaves and a mix-up of the even passage of light through the hedges ; 
then a buffet round the corner and a great commotion in the branches came 
‘out of a sort of river-squall, which drove me into a palm grove. The 
boisterous wind caught in the tops of the palms, which I could faintly 
‘see clumsily duck to avoid it, and all at once I was not in Cairo at all but 
- Ewelme with George Harper, walking late at night in the woods. 
It was not a very long walk (I think it had something to do with a dog’s 
di ner) but so determined was the storm that we came slowly back to 
joy it. There was a great noise and we wanted to sing, while we hurt our 
hands on the knuckled bark, swishing through brown rotten leaves in the 
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path, hurting our hands again on the knuckled bark, and cracking the small 
twigs with our thigh-bones. Through the buckled plates of leaves came 
fugitive drops that fell on my forehead or ridiculously on the tip of my nose. 
The movement and the crackle of hurtled branches disturbed the woods and 
rainfall slimed the rotten green palings for a mile round before there was an 
open space ; and the knowledge that we were the only gauge to measure 
such heavenly effort, except perhaps a kitchenmaid tearing across her yard, 
kept us sopped and silent, bending like hazels towards the most vicious 
claps of the storm. Thence I think we ran round the house, neglecting the 
fires and lights, to the long juniper slopes that fall slowly into a valley and 
up into the main road—slopes that by day I connect with a glassy rock 
garden and with a slavery ball and a dog (the poor beast was certainly 
waiting for its dinner), but which now were as barren as the cold pictures 
of Russian music. 

Far away the headlights coming from Oxford were washed out and limp 
in the rain. Here the woods seemed a protection, the wind came slapping 
so hard over the junipers and combing the wiry grass. There seemed no 
end to stumpy trees in a storm, and suddenly we ran in and were grateful 
for a hall-fire and a light smell of books and cedar-wood in the peaceful 
hall. Remembering this I felt, not that I was in Cairo, but that it would be 
fun to be in Cairo. The moving palms—because it was a very little storm, 
and now I am not sure that the other had been so formidable—seemed no 
sounder than a dream ; but then a moonbeam fell on a pot and made it so 
disgustingly glitter that I began to run, looking over my shoulder for fear 
of some trundling belligerent stomach, for so it appeared. In a few steps I 
found Billy, also a-shudder at what careful stalking showed to be a very 
placid pot, and we walked back, drumming our feet into the iron bridge 
and holding our hats against the wind. 

III. . 

““ Just how many pesetas do we pay to go to the Great Pyramids ? ” 
Mrs. Schlumberger was saying when we got in. “ Now, Mr. Bellamy, 
cawn’t we get up a little pawty ? ” 

IV 


The road to Mena passes a number of remarkable villas constructed in a 


Burmese-Palladian style or else, escaping the most generous categories, 


like the castle in Irene Iddesleigh, ‘“‘ of a style of architecture seldom if ever 
attempted.” Each of them possesses a grey Rolls Royce and an unnaturally 


vivid lawn, watered by a hose and boiled by the sun into a sort of fragile © 


green pudding. But at the Pyramids themselves a sharp line cuts away the 
last blade of vegetation : one is already in the desert so soon as one passes 


the huge hotel and drives up the curling road, variegated with kiosks and 


the British soldiery, at the top of which, after a dusty sweep, a twirl of the 
car, the Great Pyramid sits hemmed in with Fiat, Daimler, Minerva, 
Citroen-six, Ford, Bugatti, Chrysler and a number of donkeys. .. 


On this particular afternoon a strong wind was blowing and in the con- — 
fusion of veils it was at first difficult to detect Mrs. Schlumberger. But — 
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_ there she was, her topee swathed in bottle green, and her person in white 
_ riding breeches, looking, with her engaging helplessness, from the window 
of her car, for Mr. Bellamy. We scarcely had time to notice her, however, 
for suddenly a new character had sprung up complete (from some hidden 
dragon’s tooth in the rice-fields ?), whom, in our uninventiveness, we could 
oy oe Mr. Curtis Schlumberger, although evidently he had no claim to 
the lady. 
___ We knew that he was staying in Cairo, but he had not so far made an 
_ appearance. No doubt this was because he had no time to spare from a 
_ perpetual aperitif except for an occasional extract from the unbottled 
_ country. At the moment he was riding a camel between two sirens dressed 
_ for polo, himself in a topee and an evening collar. Colonel Pollen, in thick 
_ black, also with an evening collar, walked beside him, petulantly brushing 
the flies from his umbrella or running backward, regardless, a pocket cine- 
ma in his hand, to record Mr. Curtis Schlumberger’s progress while the 
| sirens, with an elegant appreciation, regretted that Robert Hichens had 
already left for Luxor. We could do no more than register a new interest, 
_ for immediately a number of Arabs were begging to be allowed to run up 
_ the pyramids and down again in eight minutes. No obligation, all fun, 
_ they said; or, more cautiously ; no pleased, no pay. Nice donkey, nice 
_ donkey, said a fresh company, running from the sides of Mrs. Schlumber- 
_ ger’s car, from which that lady was piteously exclaiming that they would 
not stay still to be photographed. No pleased, no pay. Nice donkey, very 
_ good boy. Yes sir, yes sir. Poor Mr. Bellamy was fighting his way back to 
the car. Only the Colonel turned his cinema unbadgered. Nice donkey. It 
_ was a pity that Mr. Schlumberger should be caught with a finger inside his 
_ collar and an upturned chin aspiring for air. Mrs. Schlumberger was out 
_ of the car with a bound. Aw, if only Mrs. Schwob was here. She made the 
3 trip two years back, didn’t I say it was? Aw, if she was only here. They 
certainly did know how to build a pyramid. Aw, is it reelly so old ? Aw, 
I'd like to tell Mrs. Schwob how old it reelly is. The camels pranced round, 
>. supercilious and mouthing ; the Colonel walked backwards, regardless. 
_ The Arabs were bored. Billy and I walked off across the sand, nodding 
to the kindly voices which exclaimed “ Hi! the hotel’s the other way. 
__We turned our backs on the pyramids and on the exhortation stuck beside 
__ the Sphinx to “ Insist on Agfa,” turned our faces into the wind which made 
veils of light sand over the real surface. It was like running in a dream. 
- Our heels sank in, our toes refused the ground, our bodies made the same 
_ geometrical pattern with the landscape after half-an-hour’s walking. Up 
and down we went, while an Arab boy from Mena came out of nowhere, 
trudged down the enormous shore of an Arab cemetery in the waves of 
sand, towards us, joined us and came silently on, against the violent wind, 
until after half-a-mile, without breaking the inexpressive rapture of his 
face, he turned round again to the cemetery, quickly over the low hill 
on his bare and solid feet. * : 
‘ * Meanwhile the pyramids were falling behind us and nobody was in 
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sight. Except for the pyramids, nothing was in sight, and by a very small 
effort of the imagination one could transform oneself into the thirsty travel- 
ler topping a last ridge before the blessings of water. From this side one 
can get an idea of the true proportions of each pyramid, or rather a stack 
of ideas, for they change with every new projection, sometimes increasing, 
sometimes disappointing one. Especially the top angles widen and narrow, 
so that from one point the Great Pyramid nearly becomes a spire, and from 
another, a tower. The only gauge of their bigness is that although they 
appear to be as close as a nursery nest of boxes to one another, in fact they 
are an appreciable walk apart, linked by temples now underground, a 
basement labyrinth of narrow doors, not human, not beautiful, signifying 
nothing, not divine, but drained to a compulsory calmness by the rising 
sand. 

Much later, we went out in the half-moonlight. The beast-coloured 
sand was silver, the wind more tranquil. One side of each pyramid was 
black as a mirror, and in the sand, like an exhausted beetle, an overturned 
truck from the ruined railway under the Sphinx’s paws, put up a black bar. 
Two or three men and a few camels came with a lantern out of the desert 


and went glowing into the village. A native policeman warned us of our _ 


danger, but we could not determine from what. Yet, as the wind began to 
scour our faces with warm sand, we walked also towards the village, to the 
bellowing pariahs, walking among the low boxes that showed no lights, 
scattered on the flat sand between shadows woolly enough to be some 
lunatic washing. 

We were very soon lost ; we stood looking about us, and there was no 
human light at all. (I know that on paper this is not interesting. By no right 
precision can I convey the change of sands from beast-coloured to silver, 
the blackening of a stone triangle which in the day-time had been almost 
metallic under the heat. You can’t see the stone huts and the broken rail- 
way, and you don’t want to see them.) But a young man began to sing 
somewhere between the huts and the Pyramids, who, so soon as he caught 
sight of us, came, trailing his long, thin washing behind him, across the 
dusty sand to beg us to taste the local delights under his guidance. We 
had an argument, which he endeavoured to finish by winking seductions, 
but which finished by our being led back to the main road. a 

On the way we learned that he was a digger, that his uncle’s was the 
best café—at the head of cement steps, bright green in the hard oil-light, 
splashed with red of tarbouches—that yonder the white lady had set up 
house with her dragoman—tchk tchk, he deplored, deferring to our 
virtue—that nobody in the whole world knew so much about pyramids as — 
he, and we would, wouldn’t we ? be here at ten sharp to-morrow, so that 
he might show us what was what. Or eleven, then. Very well, after 
luncheon. But the gentlemen must realise that he alone—. What about the 
_ day after, then ?. Or what if he came into Cairo, to Shepheard’s where all 

the American gentlemen stay ? Oh, he begged our pardon. Hi! gentle- 
men, gentlemen, how about a nice donkey one fine morning? Hi! We 
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flew down the main road, leaving his mournful voice to entreat the shut- 
_ tered windows, until we were safe in our taxi with the blinds down. 


Var: 
Beyond the citadel of Cairo the road goes among thin walls and squalid 
confinements into a long sandy plain. I don’t well remember what filled 

the plain ; it gives an impression of hot yellow rocks bumped down in a 
waste, through which the road has been forced so that the sand of it is 
_ turned grey by oil and hooves and a hard line of feet. Yet there is no traffic 
_and a kind of despair of heat banging rather than burning on the stones, or 
_ against the severe citadel-walls which hold up the desert on the left, or 
against the rocky hills in front which carry up the road on a Gordon Craig 
causeway. The sun has tampered a little with everything, and with a lonely » 
_ English soldier trudging up the road. To make the air yet hotter, the 
symbols of heat are reinforced by the symbols of dryness. Sandbags, neat 
and stuffed, lie along the road, little rocks have tumbled down so that I 

must pick my way ; the pinkish yellow limestone is in a leprosy. In five 

‘paces my shoes are covered with sand, settling hotly into the suede. And 
_ this brings down the heat on one more quickly than anything ; a hot dusty 

shoe. 

_ From the top of the hills I could see all Cairo very sharp, having a few 
_ shadows impenetrably black but no less bright. The city appears to have 
sat down casually in the desert, built—which is true—out of the desert, 
- for there is no variation of colour except in a far-off quarter, where foreign 
_ blocks of bogus modern art throw up a few extra storeys in white and brown. 
The dun and toadish mosque of Mohammed Ali seemed the only piece of 
deliberate building on the plain. Even with my back to the city I could see 
- nothing which did not seem to be raised weakly out of the earth, ready to 
return to it in anhour. Here and there along the ridge were block-houses, 
somewhere there was a ruined mosque and, half-way down the by now 
precipitous cliff, a second immense mosque, thinly hanging to a pile of 
stones, put up a burning limestone phallus scarcely apart from its back- 
ground, already half in ruins. The houses and graves were equally mixed 
_ below. I could scarcely tell which were which, among the sandy boxes, 
- for the graves were no better than the houses of which some had begun to 
dissolve into their parent parts, until naked beams showed—no thicker than 
a web from the hill-top—under the falling roof now unsafe even for the 
‘riendly goats who like to make an intermediate world between us and 
heaven. This top, or near-top, of the hills is almost as large as the plain 
below, quite as hot and as arid. Fissures and narrow gulleys make walking 
a bore, and one glance at sandy shoes, of which the inside leather had now 
begun to prick and rub, made me think more kindly of the religious car- 
pets and the dark stained glass of Shepheard’s Hotel. 
~ On the second day, the sun was so brilliant that even the sandy walls of 
Cairo appeared to twinkle. We carried up our luncheon, and opened it in 
4 small circle under the ruined mosque where there was little or no camel- 
ic ung, and a narrow strip of shade. But, as usual, the insatiable sun could 
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not stay quiet behind a wall, but must come poking round to see the fun. — 
Our stripe narrowed, we were pushed miserably against the wall, tighter 
and tighter, losing the salt on the way, while Billy tried vainly to hide the 
water under his hat. The cold eggs were like anthracite, the cheese a fire- 
brick ; in fact, it was extremely hot ; and we were thankful for our tea, — 
after the gritty scramble back to Cairo, to the marble and plate glass of — 
Groppi. J 

eee a little anxious as we went in, for a buzz of chatter overflowed — 
into the street and I thought I had heard Mrs. Schlumberger rising over _ 
the crowd in the way that I have known Dame Clara Butt dominate an — 
Empire sing-song in the open air. But, to our astonishment, she was not — 
there, neither any of her friends except Mrs. Pollen, who had been left 
for the afternoon while the Colonel was filming the hotel *buses loading 
and unloading at the railway station. She did not look up as we came in, © 
and, even had she done so, she could not easily have seen us, for she had 
warily chosen a small table entirely hidden except from the door by a 
plate glass buffet, heavy with monts-blancs, which could be reached at will 
without troubling a waitress. 

For a short time, I watched her, concealed. She ate slowly and with © 
pleasure, ticking off her cakes on a post-card as a pledge of honesty. The 
little fork flashed as she ate, and sometimes she would pause and sigh, 


marking up the count with a gold drop-pencil, or else, furtively, turn her _ 
chair so that she could face a mirror which backed a row of chocolate | 
boxes ; her green veil must be arranged, her topee—which was wide and ~ 


capricious—set more square to the crown of her head. Then she would 
reach out, just as you or I might lift our finger to brush the dust away ; 
she would reach out, and there was a mont-blanc between her thumb and 
middle finger. I could see her sigh, and lift her gold drop-pencil. Out of — 
sight we sat down to drink our chocolate, but as we left I could not help 
noticing that she was still at her table, though now without so much as a 
plate before her, her veil impeccably draped. This time I was caught. 
She smiled, and waved delightfully. 

““ So you’ve had tea?” she said, with a side-glance at the mirror. And 
as her eyes came back, very brown and thoughtful, to my face, she added, 
“* I’m likely to be here all afternoon, waiting for mine.” 

We left by the evening train for Luxor. 
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THE INFANCY OF TELEVISION 


By ROBERT HERRING 


WO years ago a man on the Berengaria in mid-ocean saw his 
fiancée, who was in London . . . a face can be heard ; you can 
hear it in a loud-speaker and you can record it .. . you can also 
See noises; you can play that record through and see the face again 
+ + + you can see objects that are in darkness and far off and ships in fogs 
can pick out the lights of other ships, ports and lighthouses. A plane, hid- 
- den by cloud, can be seen, and so watched and directed from an aerodrome. 
And a pilot will also be able to see land over which he is flying without 
_ descending dangerously low. In time he will send back views as he now 
_ sends reports. And in time the plane itself will be controlled by wireless. 
Finally, there are colour television and stereoscopic television, though 
_“ finally,” in face of these things, so swiftly discovered, seems scarcely the 
right word. With so much beginning, how do we know where anything 
will stop ? 
All these things are possible because light and sound can be sent over 
the ether as electrical currents and turned back to light or sound again. 
_ They can also be turned into each other, noise converted to light and vice 
versa. So those are some, at any rate, of the implications of television. 
_ They are known and discovered now. Seven years after the first sending of 
shadows over the ether, a regular programme of singers, musicians and 
variety turns is sent out from 2TV and can be seen and heard, while 
tis happening, by anyone who possesses one of the Baird televisors. 'They 
-are on the market and cost twenty-five guineas. 
_ Let me say it first. “‘ Television is in its infancy.”’ I never know why 
people advance that as a reason for scorning, belittling, or neglecting it. 
It is to me one of its great points. If television were fully grown now, per- 
haps there might be little need for it ; most of what 1t now does we can get 
“more satisfactorily from other sources. But the point to urge is that tele- 
vision is young and in a relatively short youth it has grown amazingly. 
There is nothing that is perfect ; everything makes room for something 
‘else, every phase of evolution is the infancy of another phase. Machines 
‘develop out of each other almost as biologically as animals, and when tele- 
vision has developed out of its infancy, it will only be towards the infancy 
of something else. We are ourselves very infantile to be taking this high 
ine about our latest step forward. The earth is alleged to be a hundred 
‘million years old, and we are estimated to have been on it for roughly 
half a million years*. These “‘ 500 millenia of human evolution have had 
‘but little effect on the human form and the average human character.” 
-M.E. E. Fournier D’Albet observes that : 
The mental equipment of the representative man—the man representing the 
_ majority—is in many ways inferior to that of the dog and the ant. He is full of 


~* Quo Vadimus? By E. E. Fournier d’Albe. Kegan Paul. 
. if —lbid, 
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greeds and lusts and superstitions which place him on a level with the higher 
animal life or even below it. 


Professor Julian Huxley, in a Columbia record made for the International 
Education Society, declares that if only ants had been able to increase their 
size, it is doubtful if the human race would have existed, and in Wireless 
Possibilities, Mr. A. M. Low scornfully refuses to be pleased that the human 
ear is a delicate organ : 


It is nothing of the kind ; it cannot even hear notes that delight the heart of a dog, 
and if one pictures life with the brain of a man, the ear of an antelope and micro- 
scopic eyes, some little idea of the inefficiency of the those few senses which we 
slightly understand can be obtained. 


We cannot see infra-red rays and we are hurt by ultra-violet. We have 
comparatively little, either in equipment or achievement, on which to 
congratulate ourselves during these last half million years. We have only 
slowly got over the difficulty of moving our bodies about. Man did it 
first by subjugating other animals, then by making coaches and ships, then, 
within the last hundred years, quite recently, with machines such as rail- 
ways and aeroplanes (a process which, incidentally, is very well brought 
out in John Grierson’s film Conquest). Even these means only increase the 
speed at which he can move his body about ; he is only just beginning to 
turn his attention to machines by whose aid it will not be necessary for 
him to travel when he wishes to impose his personality on someone at a 
distance. In other words, he is only just beginning to learn how to trans- 
mit his mind, instead of having to go along with it himself. All develop- 
ment is towards the killing of space, and that was only being toyed with 
up to the beginning of last century. Just as the first train was a British 
invention and the inventor of the cinematograph was Frieze-Greene, an 
Englishman, so now the telephone and television are British inventions, 
by Messrs. Bell and Baird, respectively. (Mr. Baird also invented photo- 
telegraphy, nocto-vision and phonovision ; before the war he tried to get 
talkies: he is now forty.) Man transmits his mind by means of, first, 
speech, and speech is a sort of shorthand of sound-vibrations invented by 
him. Its use is limited to the distance at which it can be heard ; man got — 
over this by writing speech, and transmitted the fruits of his mind in letters, 
telegrams and wireless telegraphy. Now, the struggle of life is the struggle 
for influence, and one exerts influence by virtue of personality. There is 
an escape of personality in the written word ; dictaphone and gramophone 
are steps forward, and radio and the telephone carry us further. But ‘“‘ our 
personalities are only cognisable to our fellows by the senses.”’* and so far 
we are only using the sense of hearing. With television, we bring sight 
into play. We project not only our voices but our images through space, 
“we can be seen and heard over vast distances.” But this is only trans- 
mitting two ; touch and smell are still left out. When they too are utilised, 

* Television To-Day and To-Morrow. By Sydney A. Moseley and H. J. Barton Chapple. 
Pitman & Television Press. 7s. 6d. 
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as there seems no reason to think they will not be, ‘‘ we have to all intents 
-and purposes solved the problem of transmitting our bodies corporeally 

through space.’* This is surprising ; it is as surprising as the claim that, 

because a human voice never ceases once words are spoken, it might become 

possible to investigate the sayings of Henry VIII with a delicate micro- 

phone ; but even so, it is not the end. “ All thought is, in analysis, only an 
electrical disturbance of our nerves,” so that too can be controlled and 

organised. When all of so much has yet to be done, when man has only 
just begun to be able to transmit the second of his senses, it seems remark- 
_ ably beside the point to say of television, “ O yes, in its infancy. In ten o1 
fifteen years perhaps . . . ” Why wait ? Why wait till a thing has grown 
old before one studies it? There is more good in watching a growing 
_ Organism than there is in speculating over it when it is fossilised. One 
may even help it to grow. At any rate, one grows oneself, 

an 


_ When I last wrote on this subject, in September, my ignorance led me to 
_ several false statements, though I admitted I did not know anything about 

it. I still do not know anything about television, but I am learning. I have 
seen more programmes, I have read more books. Through the kindness 
of the Baird Television Company, I have several times been over the 
studio and I have a televisor. In my room, most mornings of the week, 
I can fetch in from the ether the images of people who are sitting a long 
Way away, separated from me by many streets, buildings and walls. I 
used only to be able to hear them—that was when I had only radio, that 

as a week ago. Now I can see them as well. If they are indistinct, I turn 
a knob and they become clear. That is television. It is very remarkable. 
It is absolutely magical. ‘That is the most important point of all. Being able 
to press a switch and turn a knob and bring people and music into our 
rooms is as much magic as anything ever was. But people tend to think 
that magic is dead because it is no longer found under its old forms. 
et there is no such thing as ending, and if magic is no longer to be found 
N poetry, it only means that it is to be looked for elsewhere. And the more 
that magic goes out of commercialised literature, is it not to be increasingly 
found in science ? Is not poetry, indeed, the soul of science ? 
~ We must hold on to our sense of magic or we are lost. We must realise 
at being able to send audible images through the ether is neither less nor 
ore magical than the fact that coal is merely the sunlight stored in decayed 
e-historic vegetation, which flourished solely to store it for our use. 
It is as simple as that, and now that Mr. Baird has discovered television, 
it seems so simple that one can easily accept it coldly and say “ Now what 
€ you going to do with it ? ’—forget, that is to say, its implications under 
its immediate application. The apparatus itself looks so simple that when I 
was taken over the studio, I could think of no questions to ask. 
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3. , 

The easiest way in which to describe how it is that an image can be sent 
out into the ether, to be picked up by anyone who has a televisor, is known 
to be the analogy of the microphone. The sound waves cause sympathetic 
vibrations in the microphone, and produce electrical current variations 
conforming exactly to them ; a receiving set takes these in and turns them 
back into sound-waves. The photo-cell works similarly. At the Baird studio, 
the person to be televised sits before the transmitter, which scans every 
particle of the face with a fast-moving spot of light. This spot of light 
traverses the whole of the face eleven or more times a second. It is 
reflected on to four photo-cells above the person, and these are converted 
into electrical current variations, which the televisor converts again into 
an image. 

To digress for a moment, Mr. Baird discovered that this current can be 
heard in the same way as the current which produces the sounds we get 
from our radios. If you tune in a radio set to the television transmissions 
which take place every morning save Saturday and Sunday, you hear 
sounds, and you may be surprised to know that you are hearing a face. 
You are listening to someone turning his head or stroking his cheek. 
Different kinds of faces produce different noises. It therefore occurred to 
Mr. Baird to record these noises on a gramophone disc. 'This can then be 
played back to a televisor, with suitable simple preparations, and the face 
appears. 

Returning to the photo-cells, however, the analogy of the microphone 
brings up a point of difference. Sound microphones are movable, and the 
photo-cells or ‘light microphones” are not. Thus the person cannot 


move very much, he has to stay within range of the photo-cells. This causes — 


many disadvantages, which may be discussed along with other flaws. 
None of them however is insuperable. 


The greatest disadvantage of all under which television suffers, apart 


from lack of State aid, is the hours of transmission. There are not enough 
of them and they are inconvenient. Five mornings a week at eleven and 
two nights a week at midnight are the only chances one has to turn on the 
half-hour programmes. This limits not only the material transmitted, but 
the number of people for whom it would be worth while having a televisor. 
When this restriction is removed, the sale of televisors should go up im- 
mediately, and it should be possible to experiment a great deal with the 


programmes. The next thing which makes people say, ‘‘ O, in ten or 


fifteen years,” is the smallness of the image ; it is only about three quarters 
of the size of a postcard, and so can be seen by only a few people at a time. 
This is due to the limitation of ten kilocycles imposed, but Mr. Baird is work- 
ing on short wavelengths which give a larger waveband without interference, 
and in any case has invented the screen I described, which could be seen 
by all the huge audience at the Coliseum. The picture flickers and is in- 
clined to run; that is to say, when you have tuned in (as on a radio) the 
image is sometimes difficult to hold. That is about as far from true 
reception as are atmospherics on radio or the scratch of a gramophone, and 
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it is surely a small thing when you know that the reason why you have a 
_ picture at all is that the discs of your set are running in complete syn- 
chronisation with the transmitting apparatus, in the Long-acre studio. 

The small size of the image and the fact that the “ light-microphones ” 
and transmitter are stationary also has an effect on the performers. Only 
their head and shoulders are visible ; their means of expression are thus 
limited and they are all the time facing the scanning light. They sit before 
the transmitter and they can move only their heads, their hands and their 
shoulders. If they move their head down, the colour of the hair alters. 
_ Ihave noticed that the tops of the heads of obviously fair persons look quite 
_ dark. When they bend their heads, the colour is the same as that of the 
test of the hair. I imagine this is because the top of the head is usually 

nearest the photo-cells, which are above them. 
There is no reason why this should not be altered with regard to the trans- 
- mitter and photo-cells, for the Baird Company never stops experimenting. 
_ According to Television For All,* the sensitivity of the photo-cell has been 
_ increased ten-fold within the last year. I was myself told that the photo- 
_ cells would soon be movable. When you think of the difference that mov- 
_ able microphones have made to talkie production since the days when 
_ groups stood awkwardly in front of the camera talking, the developments 
foreseen open up vistas so enormous that before going down them it is as 

_ well to consider what is at present being done. 
__ After studying the regular television programmes, I am surprised at the 
_ ingenuity shown by the artists. The gestures within the scope of television 
are few, but they make the most of them. They are as plastic as they can 
_ be. This is largely because there is an excellent system of electrical con- 
trols, by means of which signals can direct an artist during the course of a 
_ turn. This is most important, for, as is well-known, in ordinary broadcast- 
_ ing, one has no way of telling how one is coming over and so of correcting 
one’s mistakes at the actual time. Then, although the picture is small and 
_ there is only one “ angle of vision”’, quite a lot is done with it. The other 
_ day there was a man playing a musical saw. After he had himself been 
‘transmitted, he slipped away from the stool, and we saw the saw, his knee 
holding it and his hand striking it. He then slid back again; to a film 
critic, there was quite a hint of “‘ mounting ” here. The same applies to a 
-conjuror, and to Rupert Harvey, a cartoonist, whose drawings appear on 
_ the screen while his voice is heard as he goes on. Marionettes have also 
appeared, and at the end of the programme there is the Television Screen 
‘. News, which announces what turns will make up the next programme. 
_ This news, which is written, not oral, is run on the endless belt system, and 
_ the words are drawn by, “ TO-MORROW AT II A.M. . FRANK 
_ DAMER BARITONE,” etc. Those over-interested in “ counterpoint ” 
- will at once notice that while this is appearing a piano accompaniment is 


_ heard. 


* Television for all. By Charles G. Philip. Percival Marshall & Co. 15. 
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The programme is for the most part popular, and takes the form of 
vaudeville. This at the moment is inevitable, but there is no reason why 
talks and other items should not be given ; they are, I believe, being con- 
sidered. But entertainment is only one side of television, and it has many 
more uses and possibilities. ‘‘ Business always leads science ”’ and there 
are many commercial uses for television. It looks as though television will 
not make the mistake of the cinema, which considers its one business to be 
“ entertainment,” but one cannot be sure. The cinema has done itself 
lasting injury by limiting itself to the purveying of “ entertainment.” 
Consider what would happen if the book trade were organised solely for 
the production and selling of novels and shockers, and you will see what the 
cinema has done to itself. It has neglected science, education, culture of — 
all kinds. It has concentrated only on what should have been a very small 
side-line, “‘ entertainment.” Broadcasting in England has not done this, 
_ and there is no reason why television should, and there are all kinds of 
fascinating possibilities which might make television develop into some- 
thing that radio has never been able to. 

The way in which it could bring modern and efficient education into the 
most remote schools is obvious ; its news-reel adaptation is equally clear, 
though the value of that depends on the value of the things we do and see. 
I find it discouraging that in most of the books all people have to say on this 
aspect is that people all over the world will be able to “ look in” on the 
Derby and the Cup Final ; there are a great many people who have no wish 
to see either of these climaxes to our national existence. That indeed is 
the chief menace to television ; it is certain that daylight television in — 
colours will soon be practicable ; it is almost certain that we shall soon 
accept televisors as calmly as we do telephones, and have as many of them. 
The real future of television lies with what it has to televise. I do not mean 
only with the studio programmes, but with the actual events it transmits. 
Why does it not occur to people that even dirt-track racing and the Schnei- 


der Cup should appear on our televisors ? Because they have not caught _ 


up; they have the old-style mind. Mr.Baird’s is a modern mind, probing and 
crystallising the future, and his televisor is the fruit of it. Television, I 
hope I have said, is itself only a step towards that final controlling of the 
electrical impulses we call thought. ‘Therefore, there must be a real attempt 
at an art, doing what no other form does and what radio and cinema have 
not seriously attempted to do. I have purposely kept the question of 
“ television-art ” in the background until it should serve useful, practical 
purpose, because “ art ” is a word you always hear when dilettantes get on — 
toathing. The point of mentioning it now is that art has a definite purpose 
in training us, the public, to deal with the future towards which televisionis 
leading us. To take an analogy, you do not, when you have a car, dress in 
riding clothes, climb into the seat as if you were mounting and expect the 
car to go at a flick of your whip. You know that the car has to be treated as a 
car and its working understood. But the cinema, which is as different from — 
stage as car from horse, is still used in stage ways ; so is the radio, though to 
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a less degree, and the out-datedness of most people’s minds with regard to 
television is shown in their seeing it simply as radio-with-sight. But it 
must be something more, and it can only be that if we remember its 
place in our mechanical progress. We have got to remember that it is 
magic, and we have got to find the magic to use it on. Mr. Baird has done his 
work ; we have got to do ours, if that work is not to be wasted. We have 
got to admit that there is a great deal of us to which no form of art 
gives expression. We have got to be ready, by not propping up dying in- 
stitutions, to accept what the televisor will only be able to give us if we are 
teady. Commenting on the Royal Show this year, the Manchester Guardian 
said “ Vitality is with the new things, and so beauty is with them too, and 
everything that matters. For vitality excuses much and twilight is unin- 
viting, except to the sentimental.” 

_ Distance being no object, it follows that, as the photo-cells become 
movable, scenes in Siam can be as well transmitted as those in Stepney or 
the studio. It also follows that with moving photo-cells, we should be able 
to see a heed moving about a room, as we do in films with a travelling 
camera. Is it then too fanciful to suggest, very slightly, that in time 
“ superimposition ’? may become possible, so that people can be seen 
against foreign backgrounds though they have not left the studio ? If so, 
it means that there are no limits to the settings of a play, or the number of 
changes ; it means that television drama is a new kind of drama, images of 
the actual person on images of the actual scene, neither real person and 
painted scene nor photographs of person and scene. It means that an 
entirely new form of composition is possible, and when one considers what 
feats have been accomplished with the camera since Edward Muybridge, 
in 1872, tried to make moving pictures by taking twelve successive photo- 
graphs of a horse in full gallop, it seems unreasonable to suppose that as 
much will not be done with the photo-cells and transmitter. When this 
is done, and if we are ready to accept it, we shall have a new drama and a 
mew poetry: we have not had them to any appreciable extent with radio be- 
cause we still prefer to hear what we can already read in the papers and see 
on the screens. Perhaps the lesson repeated will be the lesson learnt ; 
if it is not, the others will slowly vanish, for the ultimate superiority of 


colour television is obvious ; if it is learnt, we shall find that, as well as 


iving us the old things symbolised in the Derby and the Cup Final, 
levision will have something else ; to use old words, a new drama and 
oetry. But let us remember that the purpose of drama and poetry is to 
fluence our thoughts and emotions. Because the reality of the influence 
is poor and the senses appealed to are few, we need such clumsy things as 
words and scenes and people. We need these to affect our thoughts—or 


a 


to cause the requisite electrical disturbance which will produce emotions of 
love, fear, wild joy, and hate. But they are only bridges. Soon we shall be 
sle to use those impulses themselves. We shall dispense with ordered 
words, stories, dull little plots ; instead we shall have at our command 


hought and emotion of every kind to organise into the combinations which 
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plays and poems now, with relative success, attempt to produce. And that 
will be much more satisfactory. 

This is not a wholly absurd supposition, for it has already been possible 
to hear pain sending its signals along the nerves ; what can be heard can 
be felt; it is only a question of causing in people the same electrical 
disturbances caused by pain or joy. Nor is that all; there are ““ many 
senses now so atrophied in mankind that we can only speculate as to their 


existence.” 


Meanwhile, there is one country considering an establishing of television 
boxes, by the Baird process, so that people can arrange when to ring up and — 
“ook in” on each other. Meanwhile, five mornings and two evenings a 
week in my own room I can fetch in a small but actual, audible image, 
with every detail of light, shade and half-tone, simply by switching on a 
neat, cheap and simply worked machine. If that has developed within the 
last seven years, what else may not develop during the seven million million — 
that Dr. Jeans estimates the stellar universe will last ? 

I have been able to do this only since March 31st, 1930 (and regular 
sight transmission alone only dates back six months earlier). Television — 
has still many flaws compared to cinema or radio, but let us remember that 
in 1922 there was only one half-hour programme of radio a week. Let us” 
think of radio now, and how is it possible not to think of television at the 
present stage of radio in the very near future ? We must think of it, if it is 
to help us at all ; if also Mr. Baird is to be able so to perfect it as to bring it 
into every home, every walk of life and every phase of consciousness. 
Already, we have this miracle of calling in currents from the ether and 
building them up into images of people who are far away. We, in aa 
infancy, are armed with television. It will remain a toy till we grow up, and 
it will be doubly tragic if we refuse to, because television is itself the grea 
means to our growing-up. That is the beauty of Mr. Baird’s invention 
It is a means to an end, the end of swaddled infancy. 
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fit PRESENT SEATUS: OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


OMETHING rather odd has happened of late years to the mystery 
story—odd, and a little disquieting to thoughtful minds. A trivial 
tie anecdote in William Frith’s Autobiography sheds a light on the 
| curious change which has come over the mystery-reading public 
in the last sixty years : 

- Arude guest [he says]—of whom I was heartily ashamed—after declaring that 
_ popularity was no proof of merit, said to Collins by way of example : 

_ “Why, your novels are read in every back-kitchen in England.” 

This Collins heard without a sign of irritation. 


Now, Wilkie Collins was a writer of very great literary merit, whose work 
as read and admired by Dickens, Tolstoy, Leigh Hunt, Swinburne, and 
ther people of importance in their day and ours. He wasin no sense of the 
vord a hack writer ; he took his art seriously—so much so that an anony- 
nous journalist in Once a Week remarked, waspishly, that 

it is perhaps a little provoking that he should so often ring the changes on such 
_ phrases as “‘my art,” “‘my purpose in writing the book,” “the object I had in view,” 
etc., etc., etc., as each of his later novels has probably brought him £4,000. 


Je have become accustomed since then to seeing an author insist at the 
‘same time upon his artistic purpose and upon his royalties. We have also 
nce more become accustomed to see men of remarkable literary distinc- 
n employing their best talents in the production of mystery fiction. 
e difference to-day is this : that the good mystery fiction—the sort that 
$ written by men of the mental calibre of Collins—is no longer read in back- 
chens. Detective fiction of a sort is read there, undoubtedly, but not, I 
r, Trent’s Last Case, or The Cask, or The Canary Murder Case, or A 
ilent Witness, or The House of the Arrow, or The Innocence of Father 
frown, or Max Carrados, or Mr. Fortune’s Practice. ‘These are read rather 
Downing Street, and in Bloomsbury studios, in bishops’ palaces, and in 
libraries of eminent scientists. The mystery story is indeed becoming 
re and more high-brow in its appeal, more subtle, literary and desic- 
ed in manner. It is in great danger of losing touch with the common 
n, and becoming a caviare banquet for the cultured. ' 
n its beginnings, this tendency was not a bad thing. It is not given to 
ryone to be so great and good a wulgarisateur as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
igh and peculiar genius is needed to capture the heart of the people and 
he same time disarm the literary critic. The immediate followers both 
f Collins and of Conan Doyle imitated, as is the way of imitators, the 
t points of their models and produced a sad quantity of trash. During 
seventies and ’eighties, and again during the early years of the present 
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century, detective fiction sank to a pretty low level, and it was time that 
something should be done to lift it once more to the point at which self- — 
respecting readers could take serious cognisance of it. Consequently, we 
find a deep and wide gulf extending to-day between the mystery-story of 
sensation and the mystery-story of pure intellect, and we need a great new 
popular genius to fuse once more these two widely-separated elements and 
give us a new Moonstone or a new Sherlock Holmes. 

The literature of sensation is bound to exist wherever there is a suffi- 
ciently large and varied audience to give it welcome. Before the wide dis- 
semination of cheap reading matter which marked the middle years of the 
nineteenth century, the theatre provided the only ground on which the 
educated and the popular could meet for the satisfaction of their common 
emotions. The minor Elizabethan drama, with its ghosts and revenges and 
its hecatombs of piled corpses, was the equivalent of the modern _sensa- 
tion novel, and it found its man of genius in William Shakespeare. He was, — 
of course, a very exceptional genius, even as geniuses go, and he contrived — 
to make the groundlings swallow more sheer literature than any other 

dealer in sensation has ever been able to do ; but strip his dramas to the 
bone, and you will find the popular appeal to horror, curiosity, and cnt 
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human feeling which is the very guts and essential necessity of sensation 
literature, and which makes a writer not merely a critics’ author but a 
world-author as well. 

This combination of fine writing with common feeling is a rare gift ; 
but it is the quality which gives to any work the unmistakable stamp of 
permanency. Without fine writing, common feeling degenerates into com- 
mon rant. It may at the moment enjoy an equally wide popularity with the 
genuine stuff, but it does not last. It has an interior malady which causes 
it to fade and lose its savour. East Lynne and Lady Audley’s Secret made in 
their day as great a stir as The Woman in White, but who to-day would put 
any money on the chance of their survival in literary histories ? Fine writ-_ 
ing without common feeling produces a fatal dryness, and in course of time 
it mummifies. It is responsible for the plays which are produced by Sunday 
afternoon societies, and for the books which survive only on the shelves of — 
professional men of letters. The former fate is reserved, I fear, for Mr. 
Edgar Wallace ; the latter fate, I fear, with a more acute feeling of distress, 
may overtake many of our really finely written mystery stories of the purely 
intellectual sort. ‘The more closely the plan and scope of a detective story 
approach to the mathematical abstraction of a chess problem, the narrower _ 
is its appeal and the smaller its chance of surviving ,in the larger sense, as a 
part of the main stream of a nation’s literature. : 

There will probably always be a certain number of people who will be 
attracted by mere problems as such, and a quantity of detective stories 
whose appeal is based on impeccable construction alone, without other 
pretensions to literary quality, will no doubt survive, in a limited way, on 
this ground alone. For some reason, the love of puzzles is particularly strong 
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among the educated at the present day. This may or may not continue to 
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be the case. It is, I think, the product of a period of emotional exhaustion. 
Religion, morals and sentiment are at the moment in difficulties, and the 
mind does not readily turn to them for refreshment after the business of 
the day. But the mental machinery cannot race in a vacuum when re- 
leased from its necessary tasks ; it thankfully accepts a detective problem 
as that change of work which is said to be the best kind of recreation. 
Consequently, at the immediate moment, the purely problematical type 
_ of story is doing exceedingly well. But fashions in thought change rapidly, 
-and at any moment the triumphant march of science and the machine may 
be arrested, and we may be plunged back into philosophy, the age of reason, 
_and the glorification of the Natural Man. We know what came of the age of 
_ reason before : its corollary was sentiment, and its literature of escape was 
_the comédie larmoyante. Should this happen again, problem literature, if 
_ unsupported by real artistic merit, will suffer eclipse. 
The problem story which is at the same time a genuine work of litera- 
ture has a far greater certainty of ultimate recognition. No really good 
"writing can ever be permanently discredited, and there are many books of 
this kind which are certain of immortality, even if it be immortality of a 
rather attenuated sort. It may be that only men of letters will remember 
them, but remembered they will undoubtedly be. The only fear is that, in 
abandoning the crude vulgarities of the past, they may have become the 
literature only of a single highly-sophisticated and over-sensitive class. 
__ It would be a pity that this tendency, which is so marked and curious a 
feature of the genre to-day, should be allowed to prevail altogether, par- 
icularly in England, where it involves a complete departure from the 
proper spirit of our literature. The mystery story has inherited a nobler 
radition in this country than in any other. Even in its darkest periods, 
t has never been completely divorced from a certain fine artistic serious- 
ness. If we compare the small and brilliantly-lit stage on which the de- 
-tective literature of Gaboriau and du Bois-Gobey unfolds itself, with the 
vast and dim background of The House by the Churchyard or The Moon- 
stone, we can see at once how close the English mystery story has kept to 
the humanities ; how thoroughly it is steeped in that unreasonable poetry 
of things which informs English narrative and dramatic literature from 
Chaucer and Shakespeare to the present day. Our novelists have wedded 
he great phrase to the melodramatic story, and felt no more shame in the 
atter than did Aeschylus or Webster. ‘They have looked at the violent 
iaroscuro of life’s surface, and painted it with a hearty artistic relish for 
strong colour and wrestling contours. An immediate apperception of the 
twardness of things has seemed to them good and satisfying in itself ; 
is the common factor of humanity ; as, to the scientist and to the child 
ike, the thunderstorm is sudden light and reverberating sound. 
In the Victorian era, a period more than ordinarily earnest, so far as the 
ders of opinion were concerned, this seriousness was a good deal over- 
phasised. To an artistic seriousness which was necessary and right, 
here was wedded a didactic intention which was, to say the least, 
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unsuitable, and which appears to us insincere. Dickens, Reade and Coliins, 
aware that their sensation novel was eyed askance by such men as John 
Ruskin, and suffering under the savage attacks of the Saturday Review and 
the Quarterly, protested too much, not only in preface and foot-note 
(where protest was merely wearisome), but in the body of the book itself, 
where protest did artistic harm. Even Dickens, who had a heaven-sent 
faculty for preaching sermons by laughter, would often have been better 
without the preachment; while with the other two, the “ purpose 
often resulted in a disastrous distortion of the narrative. Good story-tellers 
as they were, these Victorians had yet to learn that a good story is a good 
enough thing in itself ; the spirit of their time was unfavourable to that 
idea. Thus we find Collins wresting his melodramatic genius to writing 
tracts against Jesuits and vivisection, or in favour of socialism, subjects 
which he did not understand and which are only an excrescence upon the 
story. 

Of this undesirable hankering after “ uplift,” the mystery story has now 
unburdened itself. Unhappily, it has also jettisoned a much more valuable 
part of the cargo, and has come to feel itself free from the necessity of 
creating living character. The figure of the detective himself is usually 
presented with a certain amount of elaboration, but the riotous creative 
fancy that filled the Victorian sensation novel with characters like Fosco 
and Magdalen Vanstone, and the whole immortal crew of Gamps and 
Sapseas and Pecksniffs, has ceased, or almost ceased, to play about the 
modern mystery novel. The millionaire dies in the library ; but we care 
little, for we never knew him. The ten members of the house-party are 
in turn suspected of the crime; but we remain indifferent and puzzled, 
for we cannot tell them one from the other and are forced to be continu- 
ally turning back to page five to remind ourselves who they are. It was 
long held as a reproach against Dickens and his imitators that their charac- 
ters were distinguished each by some external trick of speech or manner ; 
but it was surely better to distinguish them in this way than not to distin- _ 
guish them at all. It is this lack of life and colour which, in conjunction 
with the ever-increasing technicality both of the crime and the means used 
for its detection, prevents the first-class mystery novel of to-day from being 
read in the kitchen as well as in the study. : 

The extreme difficulty of discovering new motives and methods for the © 
commission of crime, combined with a natural impatience at the senti- — 
mental psychology and slipshod writing of the rank-and-file sensation novels 
of the past, have been the chief causes of this quite understandable reaction. 
A purely technical difficulty is also created by the short measure to which 
the modern novelist has to write. The Victorian novel, deriving its form 
from the interminable prolixities of the picaresque romance of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the “‘ Newgate novel ” of the "twenties, was permitted, 
and indeed compelled by the then conditions of serial publication, to run 
out at 150,000 or 200,000 words. ‘The present-day publisher looks askance. 
at any mystery novel which tops the 80,000 mark, and this means that, 
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since a large proportion of this wordage has to be expended on the bare 
_ telling of the story, very little can be spared for character-portraits and 

incidental “* beauties.”’ The mystery novel has, in fact, been invaded by 

the technique of the short story, and has lost in spaciousness what it has 
gained in sparkle. 

- Between these upper and nether millstones, the detective story is in 

some danger of having the marrow squeezed out of it. On the one hand 
_ writers such as Freeman Wills Croft and Austin Freeman have formularised 
_ or abandoned the emotional interest, and concentrated on the ingenious 
_ interlocking of railway time-tables and professional police inquiries, or the 
_ more recondite mysteries of twentieth-century science. On the other, 
certain writers have fled to the study of morbid mental conditions, and 
_ produced books of a certain psychological interest indeed, but remote from 
_ the thought-processse of normal humanity. Two recent detective novels 
_ provide extreme cases of this development, the one turning upon the 
pathological results of hyperpituitary secretion, and the other, upon 
_ criminal obsessions produced by the suppressed emotional complexes 
accompanying the intensive study of relativitist mathematics. 

Nowhere can the results of this essential triviality of conception be 
more clearly seen than in the attitude of the reviewer. The Victorian 
_ sensationalists, who, with all their faults, usually wrote about something, 
_ suffered the bitterest attacks in the press. The moderns, writing about 
_ nothing in particular, are welcomed with a lethargic amiability. Such 
_ serious criticism as they receive is directed to the plot and style only, and is 
of a severely technical character. It is true that, in these two respects, 
_ the modern detective novel has attained an extremely high standard. 

_ Accepting, therefore, the contemporary mystery-story as the “ connois- 
seur’s book ” which it is, we shall still come to the conclusion that, out of a 
very large number of competent and entertaining examples, a few stand 
out as truly memorable. ‘They impress, not merely by the ingenuity of their 
construction, but by the possession of a certain inner power and force, so 
that we remember their atmosphere and can re-read them with undimin- 
ished, or even increased pleasure, even when the plot is familiar to us. 
Of them we can, and do, instinctively say: ‘ These are great mystery- 
‘stories—not merely competent, nor merely clever, but great—the classics 
of their kind.” 

_ For it is a mistake (and a very common one) to suppose that a mystery 
_ story cannot have the element of greatness. It cannot, perhaps, claim to 
be one of the greatest literary types—though there is always the great 
cautionary example of Hamlet, set like a sign-post to show how far blood- 
d-thunder may go on the road to Parnassus—but within the necessary 
‘restrictions of its form, it is as capable of its own proper greatness as a 
sonnet within the restrictions of octave and sestet. ; 
What gives a mystery story that authentic stamp of permanency which 
we call classical quality ? The touch-stone, I think, is in the word mystery 
itself. Does the book, or does it not, strike that interior note of essentia 
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mysteriousness which is part of the nature of things? Death behind a 
locked door is no more truly mysterious than death unqualified. If the 
glamour be not there to remind us of the ineluctable mystery of things, 
then the whole super-structure of clue and false clue is artificial and life- 
less. The great writers of mystery stories have all, in their different ways, 
this touch of the eternal. It may assume various shapes. It may be the 
atmosphere of brooding doom which Collins or Lefanu could cast over a 
chance meeting by the wayside or the engaging of a new governess. It — 
may be Sherlock Holmes, pointing out to you and to me what enormous 
issues may hang upon a boot-lace, or waking Watson in the chill dawn 
with eager eyes and cry of ‘‘ The game’s afoot !” It may be E. C. Bentley, — 
showing how the sudden death of a millionaire could send a shock through ~ 
the world, roaring from the newspaper presses, ruining speculators, — 
starting a plague of suicide in Europe and the States, yet leaving the real 
life of the world untouched and dying into oblivion within a week. Or it — 
may be Father Brown, chatting of religion with a murderer under a vault — 
of starry sky and using the weak things of earth to confound the strong. — 
Different as all these are, they have this glamorous power in common, and ~ 
with them the mystery is no manufactured thing, but integral. ze 
This quality can never, of course, be achieved without good writing. 
It is not possible that a mystery story should be “great, but badly writ- — 
ten.” True, the writing must not be so offensively ornamental that the 
purple passages distract the mind from the plot. Distractingly ornamental — 
writing is not good anywhere. But read the scene where Walter Hartright 
meets Anne Catherick upon the road from Hampstead, or that in which 
Sir Percival Glyde is trapped in the burning church. Follow Betteredge 
and Franklin Blake as they track Rosanna Spearman to the Shivering 
Sands. Read the prophecies of Uncle Lorne in Wylder’s Hand, or the 
trepanning scene in The House by the Churchyard. Study the dialogue in 
The Redheaded League or Silver Blaze, so plain and artless in appearance, 
so admirably and effortlessly adapted to its single end. Read the great 
poker chapter in The Canary Murder Case, or the first two chapters of 
Trent’s Last Case, or the superb opening of Father Brown’s story of The 
Broken Sword. Consider the humorous neatness with which a scientific 
argument is presented, when the expert witnesses are confuted in The Red 
Thumb Mark. Read and enjoy the delicious ending of Max Carrados’s 
investigation of The Ghost at Massingham Mansions. Such things do not 
come by chance. If these passages are not good writing, then I do not 
know what good writing is. 
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RAINER MARIA RILKE 


By RENE RAPIN 


I 

HEN December 2gth, 1926 took Rilke from us, German 

letters lost a very great artist and the world a unique figure 

of a man and a poet—how unique we realize more every day. 
4 His works have been collected* ; his letters are being pub- 
lishedt ; his friends begin to tell us about him{. Behind the perfect works 
that we knew—the New Poems and Life of the Virgin, as fine as Keats’s 
or Shelley’s best ; the Sonnets and Elegies, where the ineffable is beauti- 
fully, perilously expressed ; the Rodin, going deep into the essence of all 
art; the prose stories, full of wonder, sympathy and anguish, and an 
intimate sense of the nearness or the awful aloofness of God—behind these 
we can now see the man: frail-looking, unassuming||, homeless and 
lonely on earth ; homeless and lonely because nothing must come between 
the poet and the still small voices that speak only in solitude ; solitary, 
yet not detached : open to nature and to the suffering and the ecstacies 
of his fellow-men ; humble, patient, reverent, more and more concentrated 
on the one great problem of life : its meaning, and interrelation with death. 
Here was a poet with a message of his own—a message not of the lips 
but of the heart ; actually, painfully lived. 
_ Typical of a man, Mr. Chesterton (I think) says somewhere, are the kind 
of stories that are told about him. ‘This is one story told of Rilke by one 
who knew him well §: 


We were walking along the railings of the Luxembourg Gardens. . . . He had 
come to me that day with a superb rose in his hand, he had not given it to me nor to 
the irreverent hands of my two-year-old baby, whose beauty Rilke much admired, 
_ and I had not asked him why that splendid, unaccountable flower. 

Sitting on the low wall that supports the railing, there used to be an old woman. 
She begged with modesty and shame, never lifting her eyes to the passers-by, 
begging without words: she begged with her whole attitude, with her bowed 
_ shoulders covered even then (it was summer) with a small black shawl, she begged 
with her drooping lips, and, above all, with her hands, pressed together on her 
tightened knees, more begging thus than hands outstretched. Every time, with one 
accord, we laid near those hands the alms they asked for with so much innocent art. 


_* Gesammelte Werke (6 vols.), Insel Verlag, Leipzig. 

_ + First volume, Briefe 1902-1906, same publishers, 1929. __ 

_ t See, e.g. Edmond Jaloux’s charming little Rainer Maria Rilke (Paris, 1927). 

_ || This is how Jaloux describes him: “ short, slight, puny, with a bony, almost chinless, 
sxtremely narrow face, a beautiful ample forehead, sharp nose, Chinese moustache, and those 
fine weird green eyes that illumined his whole countenance.” (The original is in French). 
_ § The story took place in 1902. It will be found in a letter simply signed “ a woman ” 
which Edmond Jaloux received soon after Rilke’s death and which he has printed at the end 


of his book. 
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The old woman never looked up, the lines grief had impressed on her face only 
deepened, and we had never seen her face, nor heard her thanks, nor had any 


other passer-by. a 
Once I said: ‘‘ She must be rich, she probably has a casket like Harpagon. — 


R. Maria only gave me a reproachful look, slightly reproachful, apologetic, but so” 


surprised that I blushed. : A ; 
The beggar woman had only just settled down . . . she had not received any 


alms. I saw Rilke bow to her, respectfully, not with a superficial contemptuous 
respect, but with a Rilkean respect, total, of the soul—then he laid the beautiful 
rose on the old woman’s knees. j 

She lifted up to Rilke her clear blue eyes . . . and, with a prompt, perfectly 
adequate gesture, she took hold of his hand, kissed it, and went away with little 


worn steps, not begging any more that day. i 


II : 

Two great powers moulded Rilke’s life (as they mould every life) : his 
personality, working from within, circumstances, acting from without. 
Circumstances were dominant at first and for years Rilke was the appar- 
ently passive subject of widely different influences. Gradually, however, 
the contours of his personality appeared, until the profile of his life stood 
sharply cut out against the shapelessness of the surrounding world. 
Extraordinary were the stages of his evolution (as unusual as those which 
made of inland-born Polish Conrad an English skipper and an English 
novelist) ; devious the way which led from mountain-bound Bohemia to 
mountain-bound Valais, via Munich, Moscow and Paris ; unexpected the 
collaboration of Jacobsen, Tolstoi and Rodin in the great work of building 
Rilke’s personality. The great shaping powers were justified in the result : 
an unusual life, an unusual man, unusual masterpieces.* ef 
Born in Prague on December 4th, 1875, of an old aristocratic Carinthian 
family, Rilke spent his first years in straitened circumstances. A frail 
nervous, and early a motherless boy, he made his father’s narrow house a 
place of visions and adventures, turning it into spacious halls which his 
imagination and his memory filled with creations bright and tender, 
knights and fairies, fights and tournaments, peacock feathers and blonde 
maidens, and, a smile on her loving face, his mother, a reassuring presence 
Outside, colours, odours, street and bird cries, churches, statues on a 
bridge, a green dome, rain and sunshine, an ample sky. Years of visions 
and nightmares, filling in of the stores of memory—busy years, happy 
years, it seems, on the whole. Not so the five years (1885-90) which his 
father, an ex-officer, made him spend in a cadet school. They were the 
worst in his life, worse even than Shelley’s Eton days, for, not only did 
Rilke suffer from the unthinking brutality of the very normal, healthy boys" 
who surrounded him, but he had to submit to a Prussian discipline whose 


*Readers interested in Rilke’s evolution will find reliable information in such works a 
Heygrodt, Die Lyrik Rainer Maria Rilkes (Freiburg i. Br., 1921) and Geneviéve Bianquis, 
La ieee autrichtenne de Hofmannsthal d Rilke (Paris, 1926) the chief sources for the present 
article. 
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tiff mechanic conformity his soul abhorred as much as his body writhed 
inder it. Five years of torture not having made him a soldier, the elder 
tilke resigned himself to his sons turning a civilian and, after four years’ 
ard work had fitted him for matriculation, an idle loafer, and a poet. 
_Not an original poet at first. Rilke knew nothing of life. His cadet days, 
is only and extremely unpleasant experience of it, had aggravated his 
ative disposition to take refuge in an ideal world of his own. Had he 
ared to express his more intimate feelings, he could not have formed 
hem, could not have avoided ready-made moulds. No wonder then if his 
arly verse (1894 to 1899 or so), for all its occasional felicities of diction or 
f style, was but the sentimental and banal expression of a young dreamer’s 
yngings, ill at ease in a brutal world. As Rilke himself, a wiser, maturer 
ilke, was to say later* : 

A young man’s verses matter so little. One should wait and harvest soul and 
‘tenderness a whole life long, a long life long if one can; then, only then, would one 
_ perhaps write at last one or two lines that were good. For verses are not, as some may 
think, feelings . . .: they are experiences. To write one verse . . . you must not 
only have memories, you must forget them . . . and be content to wait, simply 
wait, till they come back. For even memories are not poetry. Only when they have 
become blood in us, look and gesture, when they can no longer be named and can- 
not be separated from us, only then is it that there will arise from them (and even 
that will be but seldom) the first word of a verse.—All my verses were born in 
another way : consequently they are not poetry. 


Ill 


The decisive influences in Rilke’s life (he never tired of acknowledging 
lem) were Jacobsen’s, Russia’s, and, most fruitful of all, Rodin’s. Jacob- 
n’s came first}. His masterpiece, Niels Lyhne, was to Rilke what Shakes- 
eare or Spenser has been to many a young poet: a constant source of 
slight, a tantalising, inimitable model of perfection. In every page of 
els Lyhne Rilke found a mirror of himself. Far different from Rilke’s 
trban childhood were Niels Lyhne’s happy days in the meadows of 
énborghof. Yet, how essentially the same ! Over-sensitive both, the two 
oys take in the epic adventures which their imagination creates for them a 
slight which is all the keener because they more than half suspect that real 
fe will not be as plastic to their desires as the wonder-world of their 
reams. The boy Niels grows into a man. How like Rilke again: ardent, 
roud, defiant, shy; a poet ; afraid of life and fascinated by it, analysing 
id dreaming it away ; living it all the same, and, in the course of a rich 
istence, making a poet’s harvest of sensations, feelings, experiences, 
sillusions and pains ; matured by it all, embittered, alone, and never 
ore alone than in love. An unsuccessful life—but how intensely lived ! 

* | 7 I written earlier). 

are Peter 5 seze big augenye d. 1885, a Heb writer and a botanist ; translated 
arwin ; wrote a few perfect books : poems, two novels, six short stories. Rilke first read 


els Lyhne in 1899. 
. 
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Niels Lyhne meant so much to Rilke because it opened to him the 
secret world of his own soul, its unsuspected, long accumulating layers of © 
memories, feelings and ideas, and, in the unsurpassed clarity of its analysis, — 
presented him with an illuminating portrait and interpretation of himself. 

Apart from some little influence on Rilke’s language and style, Niels” 
Lyhne however had no immediate influence on his art. It was too perfect — 
for that, all traces of work had been too thoroughly effaced, and we can 
easily imagine Rilke coming again and again to the book to lay it down in — 
despair, taunted by its perfection, unable to see how it was ever brought — 
about. He had to see Rodin at work before he could read Jacobsen’s” 
secret. : 

Several years, however, were yet to pass, filled with more exultations — 
and doubts, more questionings, more probings into himself. Rilke was to go” 
to Russia, come back, write more poems, poems with a new, feverish 
atmosphere, all fermentation and anguish, the turbid atmosphere of a 
genuine Spring. ; 

IV . 
How much do I not owe to Russia ! It has made me what Iam. There I began to 
be, there is the home of my instincts, the country of my soul.* 

Niels Lyhne had opened to Rilke the deep-buried world of his child- 
hood ; Russia (it is not amiss to remember that Rilke was half Slav) 
helped him to go deeper still into himself and sift what was permanent in 
him (and in man) from what was of the surface, unimportant, ephemeral. 
Rilke knew the more sophisticated, cultivated, decently clad animal knowr 
as man in Central Europe : in Russia he first met naked man, stripped bare 
by poverty, suffering and death; bowing to them; silently, piously 
accepting them as necessary agents of life. Rilke never forgot that, and, 
when he went back to “ Europe,” carried with him the feeling that, were 
man but willing to surrender himself to nature, suffering, solitude and 
death, life would lose its bitterness, and, if song were given to the poet, — 
communication could be established between men. : 

The next poems Rilke wrote, the Book of Hours, are an attempt, feverish, 
ecstatic, poignant at times, to bridge the abyss between man and man and 
to prepare the coming God (for God, to Rilke, is not yet: He is to come 
out of the best and permanent in us).f . 

The outcome of his Russian years, these poems are full of a passionate 
desire to lose one’s identity in the contemplation and expression of a 
mysterious reality called God. No rest for the poet. For poem after poem 
he wheels around the pillar, now of smoke now of fire, which hides the 
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*From a letter quoted in Die Literatur, March 1927. Practically all we know about Rilke’s 
stay in Russia is that he first saw Moscow at Easter 1899, that he left Russia the following 
year, and that he often used to say (a lover’s exaggeration) that Russia had made him. 

Tt The Book of Hours (Das Stundenbuch) (1906) comprises the three books of The Monastic 
Ah aot i Death (V poe G 1899), cai: ene Quest (Von der Pilgerschaft) (1901), and 

overty and Death (Von der Armut und von Tode) (1903) Cf. also t ichten 
von lieben Gott (Stories about God) (1904). e Oe ae 
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central Presence. In some poems God is a neighbour, as naively human as 

in any Russian legend, in others He is far removed, inaccessible, in the 

future. In a desperate effort to transmit all he can of his experience, Rilke 

pours out image after image with tireless, tiring profusion. Everything is a 

manifestation of the Presence : nowhere more visible than in the lowliest, 

most trustful of things and beings—stones, plants, and birds, little children, 
man when in communion with nature, open to the great influences, wel- 
coming them,—and it is no hazard if the book ends with glowing praise 
of St. Francis. 

Beauty of image, beauty of alliteration and great flowing rhythms, 
beauty of passionate feelings couched in ardent words, the Book of Hours 
has all. Gone is the insubstantial, ethereal, sentimental atmosphere of the 
earlier poems. This is a warmer, intenser air. Yet the new poems suffer 
from the same fundamental fault as their predecessors: they have no 
form. The very vividness and profusion of the images tire and dazzle 

the eye, a mist of emotion veils all contours, the memory shuts on empti- 
ness. Obscurities and contradictions—all is to Rilke’s purpose that can 
possibly carry emotion—disconcert the most willing faith. Baffled already 
_ by the incessant rush of the images and the constant intrusion of a realistic 
word or thought in the most ecstatic passages, the reader’s mind is again 

and again wrenched from the usual, at once apparent, meaning of a word 
_to its symbolic representation. 
_ Rilke did not know yet that no pouring forth of emotion could do justice 
to himself and to his object : he must wait patiently till contemplation and 
the maturing years had made clear what was of permanent value in him, 
and, in the meantime, giving up for a time direct expression of himself, he 
must concentrate on one object, and, through the intensity of his love, get 
_to its. secret core and express it from within. Thus and thus alone could he 
attain intensity and form, express the world and himself, arrest the atten- 
tion of his fellow-men and live on in their hearts. An (apparent) abdication 
_was the only way to a plastic expression of himself. Rodin was to teach him 
how. 
a Jacobsen and Rodin, to me they are the two fountain-heads, the masters.* 

__ Were I to tell you where I learnt something of the essence of creation, its depths 
and permanence, there are only two names I should care to mention, that of Jacob- 
sen, the great, great poet, and Rodin’s, the sculptor, whom not one of the artists 


now living could match.t 

_ The first letter of Rilke to be found among Rodin’s papers shows the 

“young poet already under the spell of Rodin. Rilke was then (August Ist, 

1902) in Worpswede, the German Barbizon. He was preoccupied by the 
yroblem which we find so very far from solved in the Book of Hours : 

he problem of a form which would express both him and the object of his 
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-* From a letter quoted in Heygrodt, l.c. ‘ 
+ From ee oekan0d) quoted in the Inselschiff, for April 1927—special. In Memoriam 
“numbers. 
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contemplation. What made the problem still more difficult to solve was 
Rilke’s conviction that art had to stress at once life’s constant flux and its 
permanence. Dim forces were at work in every created being, shaping it, 
changing it, dissolving it to rebuild it again. Yet, as Shelley felt that the 
cloud, whether it appeared like water, mist, cloud, rain, hail, thunder, or 
snow, was one elemental power, even so did Rodin perceive under the 
changing face of a man or a thing its unchanging heart. In the very lines 
of a face lay the imprint of sufferings and delights long forgotten, the hope, 
desire and terror of the exultations and agonies to come and, maturing in the 
man like a fruit, death, his own death. Rilke saw that more clearly in — 
Rodin’s works than anywhere else : every surface of the Man with the Brok- 
en Nose, Eve, Fohn the Baptist was expressive of inner forces and élans, — 
shaped by them, limited by the balance that arose of the conflict between 
them and the surrounding atmosphere. How do the same thing with © 
words ? How hold life without petrifying it ? Rilke must needs see Rodin, — 
see Rodin work. By the end of August he is in Paris and on September 11, 
writing to Rodin to thank him for his welcome, we already find the charac- 
teristic words : 

I did not come to you only because I wanted to write a study of you. I camel 
to ask you how to live. And you answered : by working. How right you are ! I fee 
that to work is to escape death. I am full of gratitude and joy. For, since the days 
of my early youth, this is what I had been longing for.”’ And, further on, “‘ Yester- 
day, in the silence of your garden, I found myself. 4 


Rilke lived henceforth (1902-1914) close to Rodin and, at times, under ; 
the same roof with him. Of his gratitude and veneration we have eloquent 
testimony in the letters he wrote to Rodin during his many short stays in 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Spain, North Africa and Scandinavia, in the 
dedication A mon grand ami Auguste Rodin of the 1908 Neue Gedichte II, 
and, above all, in his wonderful book on Rodin*. 

What was the secret of Rodin ? What gave his statues their dignity, _ 
independence and poise ? How did he manage to enclose in a block of | 
stone so much movement and life, a man’s past and more than hints of the 
coming years ? How did he reduce thousands of impressions to the four or 
five traits, the few contrasted planes, the one gesture that expressed the 
man ? How did he constrain light and space to serve him ? Where did his - 
John the Baptist or his Balzac get that all-conquering stride ? 

The secret Rilke learnt in Rodin’s workshops. One word could express 
it: concentration. One word, but the sum total of a discipline, the ex- — 
perience of a lifetime. Rodin forgot himself, and the public, in his work. 
Detracted, ignored or praised, he kept on working, answering attacks, 
indifference or fame with renewed fertility. 

As impressive was Rodin’s patience : 


* Two studies: I, 1903, II, 1907, in one volume 1913.—A very important document on 
Rilke’s Paris years and a most valuable contribution to the analysis of an artist’s psychology 
is Rilke’s 1910 Malte Laurids Brigge. 
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Rodin [Rilke writes] is not satisfied with a first impression, nor with a second, nor 
with any other. He observes and notes. He marks changes hardly worth mention- 
ing, turns and half turns, forty foreshortenings and eighty profiles. He takes his 
models by surprise, in their habitual or their accidental attitudes, in expressions 
hardly born, in weariness and moments of exertion. He knows all the transitions 
in their features, knows where a smile comes from and where it ends. He lives 
a man’s face like a play in which he takes part himself, he is right in it and nothing 
that passes there is indifferent to him or escapes him. He will not let you tell him 
anything about his subject : he will only know what he sees. But he sees all.* 


Rilke had never seen a thing. Convention, habit, the fear of saying all he 
perceived, the fear of betraying too much of himself, the undisciplined 
overflow of sentimentality, had interposed between his object and himself. 
In Rodin’s workshops he first learnt to forget himself in contemplation, 
first learnt the awful truth that an artist cannot choose: he must let his 
object, with all its angles, deformities and obscurities, penetrate into him. 
Only when it has become part of himself, when it can no longer be torn 
from him, can he dare to express it ; only then will the thing be everywhere 
expressive, for it will all have grown from within. 
_ Be the panther before you paint it, live in the panther’s heart, in the 
-panther’s cage before you write about it. So fused shall you then be with 
it, that, expressing it, you will express yourself, and more of yourself than 


you knew.T 
VI 


_ Four years of fecund silence (1903-1906) elapsed before Rilke published 
another book of verse. For four years he was content to live with Rodin, 
slowly amassing experiences, until, in 1907-1908, he produced his first 
completely original, completely masterly work, the two volumes of the 
New Poems{. Rodin’s lesson was learnt: patience and abnegation had 
‘conquered febrility, concentrated passion taken the place of the diffuse 
‘emotions which filled the earlier poems. 

Far different indeed from the long effusion of the Book of Hours are the 
two hundred or so New Poems. Most have fewer than twenty lines, very 
few have fifty or more. Each has its atmosphere, its own rhythms and 
contours, and, whatever the subject, each has the monumental style of an 
Egyptian scarab or hawk cut sharp in hardest material. Each, in its few 
‘chosen words, sums up a destiny, makes it a symbol of countless more. 

_ Alone is the Prodigal Son ; alone Christ in the Garden of Olives, no 
God, no angel comes to Him. Alone the Prisoner, whose pent-up memories 
and longings swell in him like a never-breaking abscess ; alone the Woman 
growing Blind ; alone the Lacemaker who gave her eyes to make one perfect 
lace. Each poem reveals a mystery, the mystery of a great, fruitful, or 
4 ¢ pa p. 4 

ij : eae: ung man’s verses .. . 
» he ae es Bey. Der Neuen Gedichte anderer Teil (1908). The Book of Hours, 
published in 1906, was written (1899-03) before Rilke was much influenced by Rodin. So 
also was The Life and Death of Cornet Christoph Rilke (written 1899, published 1906), Rilke’s 
only popular success (more than 300,000 copies have been printed). 
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(apparently) fruitless, sacrifice. Solitude, Rilke everywhere seems to hint, 
is the only key to oneself, solitude alone makes one’s love a passion. More 
solitary than all, more intensely themselves, the passionate figures of men 
alone when in closest contact with others : Joshua whom proud allegiance 
to God cuts off from the chosen people’s idolatrous ingratitude ; Abzshag 
on David’s breast, worlds away from him, David singing before Saul, an 
abyss between them ; the Donor’s worldly figure, untouched, unbelieving, 
his hands folded in formal prayer, soberly kneeling beside his other- 
worldly patron saints; the Pieta, Magdalene alone (too late) with the 
cold unresponsive body of the only man she loved ; St Sebastian, an ecstatic 
smile on his lips, already far from the earth where arrows wound and kill ; 
Alcestis, on her wedding-day sacrificing herself for her bridegroom— 
a fine, dramatic contrast arising from her serene detachment (having taken 
leave of her past to become Admetus’s bride she is ready now for another, 
more awful bridegroom) and Admetus’s selfish, pathetic, gasping cries, 
Admetus’s frantic clinging to every straw that could possibly save him from 
death. 

Finest perhaps, because all interior, all suggestion and silence, the brief 
wordless drama that takes place between Eurydice and Orpheus (Orpheus, 
Eurydice, Hermes) in the depths of the underworld. Following a secret 
path in the veins of the earth, the three ascend to the light : Orpheus in 
front, clutching the lyre, ‘‘ swallowing the path without chewing”; the 
Messenger, light, serene, barely touching the hand of Eurydice who, 
detached, dispassionate, unearthly, slowly comes up with short unsteady 
steps, unconscious of aught but the (to her) too pressing touch of the God : 

She now was root. And 

when with sudden start 

the God withheld her and with voice of sorrow 

cried out the words : The man hath turned him round— 
She understood not and said softly : Who ? 


But, distant, dark before the brighter threshold, 
a form was standing still, whose countenance 
was not to be discerned. He stood and saw 

how on the ribbon of a meadow pathway 

with mournful look the God, the Messenger, 

in silence turned, to follow the lone shape, 
already in retreat the selfsame way, 

her going cumbered by her long swathing-bands, 
uncertain, mild, and unimpatiently. 


(Unpublished translation by R. G.L. Barrett). 


VII 
Like the New Poems the thirteen short poems of the Marienleben (The 
Life of the Virgin Mary) (1913) are a plastic interpretation of life. As in- 
dividual as the New Poems they are also as varied, picturesque vignettes 


like Foseph’s Doubt, where a touch of the grotesque gives humour to mystic 
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experience, standing side by side with purely ecstatic visions like The 
Death of the B.V.M.—as witness the following examples, typical of Rilke’s 
art at its maturest : 


NATIVITY OF B.V.M. 


O what patience the angels must have had, 

not to burst into singing as one burst into tears, 

they who knew : in this night there is born to the lad 
His mother—to the One, who now soon appears. 


Hovering held they their peace and motioned they earthwards, 

where, lone, the croft lay of Jehoiakim, 

ah, within them they felt and in space that engathering birth- 
wards, 

but they might not descend and go to him. 


For at their wits’ end were they both—even so—for ado. 
Came a friend and talked sagely and she could not advise, 
and the goodman, for fear, went and muffled the moo 

of a dun cow. For ne’er had it been on this wise. 


JOSEPH’S DOUBT 
And the angel spake a word in time 
with the man, who clenched his fists was holding : 
Surely thou canst see in every folding 
that she’s cool as is the day at prime. 


But the other, anger in him lurking, 
murmured only : What hath so changed her ? 
But there cried the angel : Carpenter, 

dost not yet perceive, that God is working ? 


Maker, in thy pride, of planks of wood, 
wilt thou therefore him to task be taking, 
him, the unobtrusive, who is making 

from the like wood burgeon leaf and bud ? 


So he grasped. And now what time he lifted 
to the angel, much afraid, his gaze, 

gone was he. His thick cap there he shifted 
slowly off his head. Then sang he praise. 


VII 


_ The war came. Rilke spent it in Vienna and in Munich: 


understanding nothing, nothing, nothing. Not to understand : yes, that was my 
_ sole occupation. The open world was the only possible world for me, I knew no 


other : what do I not owe to Russia . . . to Paris. . . and to the other countries ? 
_. . . My share in the war is merely to suffer. To suffer with, to suffer before and 


_after. I can hardly hold much longer. 
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Rilke could not work. The war had robbed him of his most precious — 
faculty : the power to concentrate. Peace came. Still Rilke could not work. 
He could only fret and worry, suffer in silence. And all the time he was 
feeling helpless and entrapped (these were the years when, the war being — 
over, peace was not yet, and nationalism opposed nationalism, hostile, — 
narrow, bitter), Rilke wrote the innumerable letters* where he so richly 
gave himself to troubled men and women whose sufferings can hardly have — 
been as acute as his own : : 
So many letters! So many people expect from me I know not what,—help, . 
advice, from me who am so ratlos [helpless] before the most imperative urgencies — 
of life ! Too well I know that they are mistaken, that they deceive themselves, but — 

I feel tempted (and it is not vanity drives me to it, I trust) to let them share some ~ 
of my experiences, some of the fruit of my long solitudes. Women and young girls, 
terribly alone within their own families, young brides, too, frightened by what has 
happened to them—and then all those young workmen, revolutionists most of them, — 
who come all bewildered out of the State prisons and stray into “literature,” writing — 
poems such as a vicious drunkard might write: what say to them? How lift up 
their despairing hearts, model their shapeless wills, which the pressure of circum- 
stances has made to take a borrowed, momentary look, their wills which they now 
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carry within them like strange forces they hardly know how to use . . .t 
IX . 
Rilke’s silence lasted ten long years, the ten years from the 1913 Marien- 


leben to the 1923 Sonnets to Orpheus and Duineser Elegien.} 

How give an idea of these his last poems ? How be sure not to mis- 
interpret Rilke’s thought, how convey something at least of the purity, the 
ardour, the extreme inwardness of his song? The Neue Gedichte and 
Marienleben had the plasticity and clear-cut contours of sculpture. Not so, 
though no return to the shapeless eloquence of the Book of Hours, the 
Sonnets and the Elegies. Even sculpture, Rilke seems to have felt, does not — 
go far enough, its medium is too gross to express the subtle vibration which 
music alone can communicate. Orpheus, not Rodin, is now Rilke’s in- 
spirer, Orpheus,a visitant in the realms of death, Orpheus a sufferer, and a 
singer because a sufferer. 

Gesang ist Dasein : to sing you must have lived, and must now all be 
song. Orpheus (this is the teaching of Rilke’s life and the long agony of — 
the war only seared it deeper into him), Orpheus is so great because his 
life and art were one, and both were steeped in suffering and in death. 
For nothing that is is of itself—the mellowest fruit, the richest scent and 
taste are presents of the dead, their ripest beauty is but a sure mark of their 


* As many as 115 at a time, he says in a letter published after his death by the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise (February, 1927). 

+ The original is in French. 

{ The fifty-five Sonnets to Orpheus are dated Chateau de Muzot, February 1922 ; they 
were published in 1923. The Duineser Elegien (twelve in all) were begun at Duino in IQII, 
finished at Muzot in February 1923 and published the same year. (Duino is a little sea-port 


- iy Adriatic ; Muzot, Rilke’s last dwelling-place, is a solitary tower in Valais, Switzer- 
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beginning dissolution and of the birth of other forms of life. Well can 
Orpheus sing and praise : he has lost Eurydice, accepted dissolution and 
pain (nothing is born without suffering) for himself and for her. 

Rilke’s acceptance of life is now complete. With what fervour and passion 
he sings it anew, praises its constant metamorphoses, its never-ending ebb 
and flow ! Running water in a Roman sarcophagus, fruit and flowers and 
the spring, memories and savours, darkness and space and light, breathing, 
imagination, contemplation, a fettered horse’s jerky gallop, music and 
silence, the wind, the flame—life is everywhere triumphant, death is her 
other visage, man changes and remains : 


Say to the steady earth: I flow. 
To the running water say: I am. 


Ever new is the world, ever changing and ever beautiful; unsung a 

yet its beauty, nor is love ever learnt, the living face of Death unveiled 
quite. The Elegies praise it all once more. Rilke had sung of love and of 
death—had his words conveyed their tremendous greatness ? He, and 
innumerable poets before him, had sung of nature and of man: was it not 
time just to name the simplest things, hold them once more in the hollow 
of a warm hand, call the ephemeral to everlasting existence, fulfil Life’s 
unappeased desire for a voice and a form? Once more—he must have 
known it was for the last time—Rilke unloosed the agonies and ecstasies 
of impassioned contemplation, when “ the beautiful is but a beginning 
dread that we can just endure,’’* and it costs the poet unspeakable suffer- 
ing before he can make words carry and transmit emotion and, with the 
great swinging rhythms which now shake him, move other men’s hearts. 
The Sonnets had imposed on Rilke’s impetuous outbursts of praise the 
shaping constraint of their frame. The Elegies give rhythm more ample 
rein and do without the shackle of rhyme. The shackle ? Rhyme would 
have been easier: the search for consonant words would have helped the 
poet over difficulties of form and of thought. He must not be helped. He 
could not even choose his form. He must obey the dictates of solitude, 
strain his utmost attention to catch and express its subtlest voices. Rhymes 
would have been out of keeping with the voices’ austere fervour : even so 
most images. The few there are have all the more intensity.T 

The verse bends with the poet’s thought, following its every meander, 
rendering every nuance in the low confidential tone of his voice, never 
altering once its crystalline, immaterial purity. The rhythm is the rhythm 
of Rilke’s heart and breathing, its pauses and pulses their pauses and pulses. 


* Elegy I. . 
+ To give one example, when Rilke, as in Elegy VIII, wants to suggest the frightened 
incertainty of a fledgling’s first flight, he has the unforeseen and how perfectly fitting, 
louble image : 


As of itself “ 
afraid, it flashes through the air, as when a rift 
=? runs through a cup. So cleaves 


the bat’s flight the porcelain of eve. 
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One could not be nearer to the poet. Yet this is true also of the Sonnets, 
he is constantly escaping one. Not that, as in earlier poems, Rilke veils in a 
mist of mysticism his more intimate feelings: the very intensity of the 
Elegies, the very directness of Rilke’s speech is what bewilders one. Now 
one catch hold of an idea, there an illuminating intuition flashes upon one : 
deeper one cannot go, Rilke’s experience is too profound, his rendering of it 
too direct for any man who has not lived it for himself to follow and under- 
stand it always. But, however discouraging the first reading of some of the 
Sonnets and all of the Elegies may be, one comes back to them again and 
again. Every new reading is a test of one’s experience, and, becoming 
conscious of a new beauty, beginning to understand a passage one had 
given up in despair, are pleasures every reader of Blake or Browning has 
known and will understand. Even the Neue Gedichte and Mea 
one can exhaust : with the Sonnets and the Elegies even a mind immature 
and untried will struggle, and the most fastidious taste find in them, when 
the brighter beauty of more plastic poems seems facile and obvi 
unquenchable sources of delight. 


Und dann starb er den Tod, 
den schweren Tod. 


Rilke’s work was done. He had given in immortal verse his interpreta- 
tion of the world, shown life and death’s intimate connection and inter- 
change, sung to the last the beauty of the earth and of the underworld. 
For fifty years he had carried death within him, a slowly growing seed, a 
ripening fruit, grown so large now that it left no room for anything else 
Every man, Rilke never tired of repeating, should have his own death. 
Malte Laurids Brigge was filled with that idea and with original deaths, 
the supreme efflorescence of individual lives, from the resigned, peaceful 
deaths of young women, who readily let go their feeble hold of life, to the 
bellowing agony of stout old Chamberlain Brigge, roaring, fighting, madly 
struggling like a wounded bull. 

Rilke had lived his life. He also died his death. It is a typical trait, a 
truly Rilkean fidelity to his convictions, that, suffering agonies, he refused 
all opiates : he wanted to die his death, not the doctor’s. The end, how- 
ever, was more serene, and it was in a gentle sleep that on the twenty- 
fifth day of his fifty-second year (December 29, 1926) the last breath 
came from the pure lips of one who had loved, suffered and praised. i 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SPAIN 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—I am not particularly fond of parallels in historical behaviour and would prefer 
not to follow your reviewer of my book Spain in his parallel between Spanish and Eng- 
lish conquistadores. He says “ the differences between their [the Spanish conquistadores’] 
records and those of their English compeers is quite unmistakable,” with regard to cruelty 
_and other features which he mentions. Has he thought that this difference might at least 
in part be explained by a more cautious use of the pen on the part of the northerner in 
_ contrast with the somewhat bald and open recital of his tale by the less introspective southern- 
er? At any rate, since my aim was to bring about a more sympathetic understanding of 
colonial events by an appeal to impartiality and historical relativity, I can hardly claim to 
_ have succeeded with your reviewer, who speaks of my “ whitewashing.” I regret he should 
have used such a word, which attributes to me an intention and an attitude wholly alien to 
my turn of mind. I am afraid the trouble lies in the peculiar insularity of your reviewer’s 
own mind, who seems to belong to a category of people who have bloodthirst on the brain. 
Why this “ better than thou ” business ? Has he heard of the wiping out of the native 
_ population of Tasmania within 70 years of the arrival of the whites there ? Does he know 
what Australians describe as blackbirding? Has he ever heard of lynching in Spanish 
_ America ? Or, for the matter of that, does he know the history of Ireland without “ white- 
washing ” ? Has he heard of Grey ? On the whole I incline to think the Spaniard more 
prone to physical callousness and the Englishman to spiritual callousness, for while the 
first does injury to the body of the native, he never denies him spiritual kinship and equality, 
and though your reviewer might be entitled to say that spiritual callousness is less callous, 
IT should still remain entitled to a different view. 

Yet I should not be writing at all had he refrained from writing a paragraph which I 
cannot leave unanswered: ‘‘ Another bad feature then as now is bloodthirst. One sees it 
in the persistent prevalence of political assassination (quite a big factor in recent history) ; 
“one sees it also in the bullfight. Our professor says nothing about bullfighting. But he must 
know that while it lasts it raises a real wall between the culture of Spain and that of all other 
countries claiming to be civilised. | Nothing has made it more difficult for Englishmen to 

ppreciate Spaniards as a people from whom any cultural good may come.” Here again we 
_are up against insularity. Political assassination is a purely Barcelona affair, and Barcelona 
is a seething cauldron of cosmopolitan people on which it is unfair to base views on a country 
whose statistics for murder are amongst the lowest in Europe. Let me moreover remind 
gain your reviewer of the history of Ireland, this time a recent history. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt whether your reviewer actually thinks what he says. If he does, I would advise him 
not to condemn bullfights to such an ostracism from civilisation before reflecting on the 
cruelty of stag- and fox-hunting or even of that of horse-racing, which, though bloodless, is 
cruel. I cannot in a brief letter explain bullfights to your reviewer. He seems to imagine that 
p sople go there out of bloodthirst. They do not. It is typical of people with bloodthirst 
on the brain to imagine such a thing. They go despite and not because it is a bloody sight. 
-Bullfights are a triumph of the spirit of beauty over fear. That is their meaning. It is often 
‘eadly marred by the failure of the artist, and, moreover, so far as I am concerned, for I dis- 
like them, they contain in my opinion a permanent element of failure, in that, in order to 
appreciate the higher level of beauty achieved by valour, the audience must inhibit the re- 
_pulsive sight of the gored horses, just as the surgeon must inhibit the unpleasant sights which 
he provokes in the human body when led by the higher interest of science or of the saving 
f a human life. I am not therefore defending bullfights. What I do is to protest against the 
reposterous idea that they are any worse than certain other sports and spectacles, and par- 
icularly than that most repulsive of sights : a boxing match. Let your reviewer turn to the 
escription of a really popular boxing match in a really popular newspaper in this country 
let him then read again the paragraph which he allowed himself to write on Spain. 
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But I said I doubted whether he meant what he said, and my reason is that I cannot believe 
that he really thinks that because there are bullfights in Spain “ no cultural good may 
come ” from the country which gave to the world Cervantes and Velazquez, Goya and Galdos, 
Unamuno and Picasso.—Yours, etc., 


DESIGN AND USE 
(To the Editor of THz LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—The note on carving in your incisive remarks on modern planning and building 

developments recalls an experience. Under guidance from an old stonemason, I brought 
into being when a boy, not one hundred heads all different, but a single specimen of a human 
face which might have passed for an indifferently executed corbel. The design was the 
stonemason’s sketched with a bit of black carbon on the stone ; and carried out by a fumbling 
chisel in my inexperienced hands, the result had no character—something like the vapid 
expression the modern flapper under influence of the film star and the illustrations of 
drapers’ advertisements has standardised for her class. The incident is worth recalling only 
because of its sequel. The stone lay knocking about until at length it found a resting place 
in a small rock garden. There it remained for years, and when last I saw it, the kindly hand 
of time had removed its crudities and it had got somewhat of the interest that comes to many 
of us merely by continuing to live. During an interval when the house was closed, the 
acquisitive eye of some predatory reptile made an archaeological discovery, and the carving 
disappeared. I hope the collector into whose hands it may have come has derived as much 
solemn satisfaction from it as I have got from the comedy side. 

In your conclusion emphasising the importance of considering use primarily, you touch 
briefly on a point which is too often ignored both in discussions and practice. If approach 
to design is made through and for use, and the face powder and lipstick and mouldy scent 
idea ignored, a happy issue can hardly fail to follow. If the designer, however, starts by taking 
his idea from something which has proved efficient for an entirely different purpose, and 
thinks that by frills he can cover up the inherent defects he will certainly bring into it, he — 
must inevitably miss the mark. Far better to recognise that new departures need new methods, 
and ugly as they may appear at the outset, comeliness may be reached by setting out frankly 
to fit them for their job and make them do it well. ‘That is the secret which has made so many 
tools pleasurable to the hand and a delight to the eye, though in original conception and 
during evolution in use, the artificer has had no esthetic end in view. He accepted the im- 
mediate necessity and made the best of it, and often became the servant of beauty in the 
process. Let those who will curse pylons and motor pumps. They have come to stay, and 
the better part chosen by those who, disliking them, have sought to confine them to their job 
rigidly and inoffensively, is already bearing fruit. The pylon and the pump are expressions 
of our civilisation and will pass, but while they are here, we can do our best to make them 
good companions. The sham imitations, by a generation which cannot think, of the still _ 
living creations of men who could, admit no toleration ; and so sham timber and all the other 
atrocities foisted on us whether in the name of housing or the palatial “ block ” for com- 
merce or mass dwelling, may be cursed—again, by those who will. But breath would be 
ae a spent in fostering a force of public opinion which would make them impossible. 
—Yours, etc., 

19 Summerhill Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Burpus REpDForD. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER PUBLISHER 
(To the Editor of ‘THe LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In the Lonpon Mercury for August, p. 340 line 4, November 1813 is, by an 
unfortunate oversight, given as the date of the newly-discovered letter which reports 
the sale of Pride and Prejudice to a publisher. It should be November 1812. This throws 
the story into confusion. The book was published early in 1813 (the copyright having been 
sold in 1812), and the second edition appeared before 1813 was out.—Yours, etc., . 
. R. W. CHAPMAN. 


S. DE MaparIAGA. 
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9 Park Town, Oxford. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to lam. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N event of considerable importance is the issue of a new part (the sixth) 
of the Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century now in the British 
Museum. This fine quarto, which is on sale (price 63s.) either at the 
: Museum or from Messrs. Quaritch or the Oxford University Press, con- 
tinues the work of describing the Italian incunabula ; and the presses here dealt with 
are those operating in Foligno, Ferrara, Florence, Milan, Bologna, Naples, Perugia 
-and Treviso. These are all places in which printing began to be practised in the years 
1470 and 1471. The volume has an introduction, dealing with the history of the print- 
ing press in each of these towns, from the pen of Mr. Victor Scholderer, who (with 
the occasional assistance of Mr. L. A. Sheppard) has compiled this section of the 
Catalogue. Thirty-one plates of facsimiles are included. Mr. W. H. Marsden, in a 
prefatory note, tells us that work on the still remaining Italian incunabula “‘ is far 
advanced and the completion of ‘ Italy’ well within sight.” For me to attempt a 
criticism of this great monument of scholarship, and of the nation’s wealth in early 
‘books, would be an impertinence. 


_¥‘ROM time to time, in these notes, there have been re-printed (from The Bodleian 
A Quarterly Record) the lists of books, by certain specified authors, that are lacking 
from the shelves of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Now those wants that have not 
‘been met (and about a third of them have) are collected together into a pamphlet, 
Bodleian Desiderata, printed for the library by the University Press. Among the 
authors included are Boswell, Sir Thomas Browne, Byron, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 
Hume, Johnson, Landor, Peacock, Pope, Scott, Wordsworth and many others. I 
‘would humbly (as befits one reared at another university) suggest that this pamphlet 
is one to which any Oxford man, of literary tastes, might suitably direct his careful 
‘attention, to see whether he might not be able to fill some of these gaps. Not all the 
-books—not even the majority of them, perhaps—are rarities of great price. Some of 
them, indeed, are quite common. So no one need feel that it is beyond him to assist 
the University to complete its collections. 

Va 


ROM the New York Public Library there has reached me an interesting pamphlet 
—A Work-Book of the Printing House of Benjamin Franklin and David Hall, 
1759-1766, Described by George Simpson Eddy. In this Mr. Eddy describes and 
discusses a manuscript book in which Franklin and Hall kept records connected with 
their business during the years in question. Most of the entries are of charges for 
advertisements in the Pennsylvania Gazette, but there are also some that relate to 
printing done, and of these latter some are of considerable importance, either his- 
orically or bibliographically. This Work-Book was recently presented to the New 
‘ork Public Library by Mr. Edward S. Harkness, of whose great generosity England 
as lately had striking proof in another connection. The Work-Book is the same of 
which Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach wrote in his volume of reminiscences called Books 


and Bidders, and which was for some time in his possession. 
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NEW and revised edition of that excellent work The Uses of Libraries, edited by 

Dr. Ernest H. Baker, Director of the University of London’s School of Librarian- 
ship, has just been issued (University of London Press. ros. 6d.). This I reviewed 
when it was first published, some four years ago, so there is not much to say now, 
except that the various chapters have been brought up-to-date, where necessary, by | 
their authors, and that a chapter on Light Literature in Public Libraries, of which Dr. — 
Baker is himself the author, has been added. He discusses, in this chapter, the problem 
of the worthless, but temporarily popular, novel, as it affects the public library. 


a Satine leet baat 


NEW instalment of Book-Auction Records is always a welcome thing. Part 3 of — 
volume 27 of this most useful publication has just reached me, and contains — 
more than six thousand records of books sold by auction between April and June of 
this year. The sales chronicled were held by four London firms—Messrs. Sotheby, i 
Hodgson, Christie, and Puttick and Simpson—and by Messrs. Dowell of Edinburgh. i 

A valuable feature of this publication is formed by the advertisements, arranged geo- 
graphically, of booksellers, both British and foreign. The subscription to Book Auction ; 
Records is thirty shillings a year, and the publishers are Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son ~ 
and Stiles, of 39 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. ; 
: 


T is not a very common thing for a publishing house to issue a bibliography (as 

opposed to a current list) of allits publications. Such an one, however, has now been © 
published by the Scholartis Press, of 30 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. The book, — 
of which eight hundred copies have been printed—very well—by the Alcuin Press, — 
- is called The First Three Years, and its author and compiler is, as one would expect, 
Mr. Eric Partridge. Naturally this book (which costs 5s.) is not pure bibliography, j 
and it contains, not at all improperly, a certain element of advertisement ; for though © 
Mr. Partridge asks that the ‘‘ cursory criticisms ”’ he gives of the various books should — 
be accepted as ‘‘ deliberate judgments,” yet he admits that “‘I am proud of my 
‘ children ’ and do not tend to exaggerate their defects.’”’ Well, I have no complaint . 
of that—I only wish, as a bibliographer, that all publishing houses would, from time — 
to time, issue such booklets, since it is of much value, I think, that authentic state- 
ments of the details (such, for example, as the exact number of copies) of the publica- 
tions of books should be written before the facts are irretrievably lost. Therefore, 
though I by no means agree with all Mr. Partridge says of his books, yet I heartil 
welcome the record of his First Three Years. . 


VEN when these words appear in print the book-auction season will scarcely have — 
gotunder way. The first sale of the autumn took place at Messrs. Hodgson’s,in _ 
Chancery Lane, on October 16th and the two following days ; and Messrs. Sotheby, 
in Bond Street, began operations with a four-day sale commencing on October © 
27th. But, in each case, the catalogues were of the quiet kind, not inciting the _ 
recorder to anything highly emotional in the way of comment. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


HE latest catalogue to be issued by Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35 : 

Conduit Street, London, W., is number 548, which is devoted to English litera- 
ture of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A special feature is made in this list 
of books adorned with the work of famous illustrators—the Bewicks, the Cruik- 
shanks, Leech, Kate Greenaway, ‘‘ Phiz”” and Rowlandson, to name a few of the 
most important. Among the books illustrated by Rowlandson, of which there are more 
than three pages, is a set of first editions of the three Tours of Dr. Syntax, 1812, 1820 
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and 1821, in a modern levant morocco binding, which is priced £75. Another of 
Combe’s productions, illustrated by the same artist, and a copy similarly bound to the 
last, is The English Dance of Death, 2 volumes, 1815-16, which costs £36. A large 
paper copy of Mr. A. P. Oppé’s monograph, Thomas Rowlandson, His Drawings and 
Water-Colours, a quarto issued by The Studio in 1923, is offered for £5 5s. Of un- 
illustrated books I notice especially a copy of the first (Italian) edition of Shelley’s The 
Cenct, 1819, uncut and in the original boards, though with the back strip missing, for 
| Fae £550 is asked. A cut and rebound copy of the same great rarity may be had for 
£145. 
| ete OLIN MATHEWS, of 33 Conduit Street, London, W., devote their 
| catalogue number 32 to English literature between the years 1789 and 1837, 
and they are so lucky as to be able to print a short Introduction by Mr. Edmund 
Blunden—than whom no one is more deeply read, I should say, in the books of that 
period. The most notable thing about this list is, perhaps, the very great amount of 
minor literature that it includes, and the great amount of trouble that has clearly been 
taken to collect and describe the works of the small writers of the early nineteenth 
century. The major writers are, it must be added, also to be found here. Particularly 
do I notice some interesting and valuable Scott items, and most especially a set of the 
‘Waverley Novels uncut and in original boards. All the books in this set are first edi- 
tions, save Waverley, which is a second edition, and the price of the series is £1,450. 
In this connection I may mention that Messrs. Constable are shortly to publish, in an 
edition of five hundred copies at twenty-five shillings a copy, A Bibliography of the 
Waverley Novels, by Mr. Greville Worthington, who is a Director of Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews Ltd. 

A. FIRST Catalogue that reaches me from America is that of Mr. Maxwell O. 

(“\ Hunley, of 2931 Laclede Avenue, Los Angeles. Most of the books are of the 
nineteenth century or later. Among the authors represented are Max Beerbohm, 
Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, Thomas Hardy, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Rudyard Kipling, W. D. Howells, and R. L. Stevenson. A copy of Words- 
worth’s Prelude, 1850, is offered for $25, and Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn, 
1863, costs the same amount. Altogether this is a promising first effort. 


¢ NATALOGUE number 13, issued by Messrs. John Smith & Son, of 57-61 St. Vin- 
\_cent Street, Glasgow, C.2, contains (among other things) an attractive section of 
books on the Fine Arts and Collecting. Here I notice some first editions of books illus- 
trated by Randolph Caldecott, the prices of which seem to show that here is a corner of 
the book-collecting world in which one could have great fun at very little cost. None of 
these books costs more than five shillings, at which price one may buy The Panjan- 
drum Picture Book, [1885], or the Picture Book (No. 2), [1881], and for The Milkmaid 
[circa 1883] only three shillings is asked. These seem to me to be extraordinarily 
cheap, considering how delightful the books are, and what a small proportion of 
children’s books survives in even fair condition. 

¥ FEAR that but little space remains to me, yet I must not omit a mention (if only 
fl that) of Catalogue number 411, recently sent out by Mr. Thomas Thorp, of 
3trathfieldsaye, Guildown Road, Guildford. It contains nearly eleven hundred books 
srinted before the year 1640, and among these are a hundred and fifteen incunabula. 
Ine of the most important of them is Lydgate’s translation of Boccaccio’s Fall of 
Princes, folio, printed by Richard Pynson in 1494. According to Mr. Thorp, only 
ine other copies of this book are known, all imperfect, and seven of them are in 
ublic libraries. The present copy, which lacks ten leaves, is priced £285. 

ce I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


MR. DERRICK’S WOODCUTS FOR “ EVERYMAN.’* 


OODCUTS, be it noted, not wood-engravings ; for the seventy-two 
wonderful designs by which Mr. Derrick interprets Everyman have been 
cut by him with a knife on the plank in the old way, instead of with a 
graver on the hard end-grain, as the moderns do : in this, if in nothing — 
else, they still seem slaves to the Bewick tradition. Mr. Derrick has made his pictures 
do more than adorn the text: by their strong dramati_. ju.,lity they give it clearness and 
emphasis. “I did not aim at anything suave, or aesthetic, or soothing,” the artist 
explains in a personal letter ; “‘ neither, I imagine, did the author of the play.” ‘“‘ The 


*Everyman. Woodcuts by Thomas Derrick. Demy 4to. Dent. 153. 
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work of cutting,” he confesses, ‘was frightful! The grave doubt in my mind is 
whether it is necessary. Would not drawings and line blocks do as well ? ” They would 
not. Itis the pains that Mr. Derrick has put into the task of rendering with the knife 
his own high conceptions that give these woodcuts their special character and even 
a measure of their strength. The restraint imposed by the medium seems to em- 
phasise their dramatic quality. Take the face and pose of Fellowship in the woodcut 
shown on page 70 : how has the artist contrived to express so much by means of 
a few stark lines? It is one of five blocks showing Fellowship in as many different 
moods : we see him, first of all, effusive and debonair in his greeting of Everyman ; 
next (as shown here) offering comfortable words and engaging to stand by him what- 
ever his need; then his attitude and countenance change when Everyman invites him 
to go with him to Death; next we see him expostulating and protesting—‘ By 
Saint John, I will not go! —and in the fifth his abrupt departure. Even greater 
is the woodcut in which Cousin, wearing a gown of beautiful brocade, offers to 
send her maid with Everyman in place of herself. 

It is mere bathos to write about the production of such a book as this apart from 
these wonderful pictures. A note explains that the setting of the text was also arranged 
by the artist. No doubt he chose Shanks’ Plantin type in its 18-point size for the sake 
of its heavy black line, as a light-faced type would weigh badly beside the woodcuts ; 
but it is an unpleasing type, on account of its contrasting thick and thin strokes and 
its stunted descenders. The paper—a soft machine-made wove—is uninteresting, but 
takes a black impression from the heavy blocks admirably. There is also a limited 
“large paper ” edition, of which I have not yet seen a copy. 


BATTLE SKETCHES BY AMBROSE BIERCE. 


‘ R. DERRICK has also furnished illustrations for a collection of autobiographi- 
LY cal sketches of the American Civil War, written by Ambrose Bierce and printed 
at the Shakespeare Head Press for the First Edition Club. For this book, however, 
Mr. Derrick has engraved his work on the end-grain of the wood instead of cutting 
it on the plank. Moreover, instead of being in heavy outline, as for Everyman, it is 
much lighter in line and partly shaded by means of hatching. I have a personal interest 
and even a personal pride in these engravings, for it was at my instance that Mr, 
Derrick undertook them for the book. I venture to think that with those for Every- 
man they will win for him a high place amongst modern illustrators. There is a full- 
page frontispiece showing Confederate soldiers marching through a wood; and on 
the title-page opposite an engraving of soldiers charging with the bayonet. The rest 
are head-pieces for the several sketches, illustrating incidents described in the narra- 
ive. Admirable for their composition and lively draughtsmanship, they also blend 
perfectly with the pages, printed in 18-point Cloister type on Batchelor’s paper, of 
which they form part. In a future number of THE Lonpon Mercury I hope to show 


. i in its own setting. 
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THREE NEW THEATRES 


HE architecture of theatres, as that of other buildings, is changing. This is 

due to new economic conditions, to fashion and to a reaction against the 

application of florid plasterwork. In London, besides the rejuvenated Savoy — 

Theatre, we have three new buildings of this class: the Phoenix, the 
Cambridge, and the Whitehall Theatres. The small entrance from Charing Cross 
Road to the Phoenix Theatre is prettily arranged. Within the street door is a little 
circular lobby daintily finished in modelled and coloured plaster, pleasant to see. | 
Within the theatre the motives used derive from the architecture of the Italian 
Renaissance. These forms are rearranged with a greater refinement than was 
done till recently, yet the result is enough like the work of the ’nineties to recall to_ 
the playgoer of that decade an atmosphere that he will find familiar. Yet the 
applied pilasters and the ordered cornice above, which frame and give importance 
to the boxes, have a nicety that he was not accustomed to enjoy. 

The Cambridge Theatre is situated at Seven Dials. Seen from the street, it is at 
once evident that here is a building that is notably praiseworthy. It is without affecta- 
tions. It is a normal expression of our present ways, unfettered by the acceptance of 
an outworn tradition. It is a clean building, having balanced windows pierced through 
a smooth stone wall. The entrance is arranged, at the corner of the site where full 
use is made of the bending frontage for the wide, low doorways. The entrance lobby 
is well paved and has a beautiful ceiling. The box office, the cloak room, the bar, and 
waiting place are all just what they should be, clean, pleasantly coloured, beautifully 
lighted and with smooth walls. The materials chosen are delightful to sight and touch. 
The whole makes an appeal for well-mannered behaviour. In such surroundings the 
rough forcing of a passage is unlikely ; and no person however regardless of proprie 
would drop on the floor the end of his cigarette ; for on all sides enticing wall-recesses 
claim such refuse with shaded golden light. ‘Thus in good temper and with a sense of 
being well waited on (in reality you are beguiled by the building to enjoy attending 
to many of your own needs), the theatre proper is reached. It is not large. The visitor 
guesses that the plan conceals no wasted spaces. With little knowledge of theatres I_ 
suggest that the balcony, the upper circle, and the rest of the raised tiers of seats are” 
set a shade more steeply than is usually the case. From these upper parts the auditor- 
ium of the theatre appears to be like an enormous inclined cylinder severaltimes wider 
and relatively several times shorter than those provided by the engineers of the tube 
railways to contain the moving stairways. This seeming cylinder is reduced in dia- 
meter as it closes on to the proscenium. Such a description of the auditorium may not 
immediately appear attractive, but let me assure the reader of THE LoNDON MERCURY 
that it is so treated as to be beautiful. It is worth a visit independently of what may 
happen to be going forward on the stage ; and lest this be misunderstood I should 
add that the performance, when I visited, was not ill-suited to the architecture. The 
beauty of the place derives from a simple treatment, and has being because the sim- 
plicity is entirely appropriate. 

The whole of the surfaces of the walls and ceilings are covered in metal leaf, laid on 
in wide bands of slightly different colours, varying in tone from silver to rich copper 
And these bands are set at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, though, as they near 
the stage they are cleverly bent, so that, at the proscenium, they are seen to be upright 
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beside the frame that margins the performance. The bands of coloured metal are 
further given an additional interest and delight, for in the upper part of each curved 
section they are separately tilted even more steeply than the general incline demands. 
By this means they descend in a series of wide steps, turned, as it were, inside out. 
In each vertical rise from step to step are set rings of lights invisible to the audience 
but fronting the stage. The properly theatrical effect thus obtained, when after each 
“interval ” these lights gradually die out row after row, is enchanting. The gleaming 
metal cased surfaces grow dim and more dim as the paling rays of light catch each 
tiny facet more and more faintly. It might be expected, from this description, that 
there is an excess of unbroken smoothness, and perhaps this might have been so were 
not the two boxes, one on each side, framed in an elaboration of modelled plaster work. 
The weight of the marked shadows so created is good ; but some may wish that the 
shaping of these broken surfaces had been less consciously in the ‘‘ modern ” vogue. 
The architects of this theatre are Messrs. Wimperis, Simpson & Guthrie. 

The third theatre is the new one in Whitehall. This building stands on the site 
which till lately bore the well-known Ship restaurant. From the roadway this 
theatre rises, a plain building of Portland stone. It is nicely proportioned and at the 
squared top is finished with keen receding courses. The front is severe, and, I think, 
appropriate to the cultivated respectability of the street. The entrance hall is con- 
venient : it is lined with a greyish veneer, and ceiled not too happily with a cubist 
pattern of plaster from which protrude square dishes of misty glass containing lights. 
From it rise and descend stairs to the various parts of the theatre. It is in these 
Staircases and passages that the architect has been betrayed to exchange a light 
fantastic display for conscious jazz work. The carpets are strident, and the ceilings 
are of lumpy silvered plaster. These ceilings might have been appropriately used to 
suggest to a careless group of children the entrances to a mermaid’s grotto, as these are 
customarily presented in the joy-ground of a great exhibition. Once these irksome 
ceilings are passed a theatre is reached which is unspoiled by tiresome decoration, 
though perhaps the fastidious theatre-goer will find the hard colours of the upholstery 
too solemnly ‘‘ super-modern.”’ The walls of the auditorium are veneered in a 
glossy black material as are also those of the passages and stairs. This glistening 
blackness is made brilliant with a gay and playful arrangement of bright coloured and 
flowered panels round the boxes and on the blank walls which at either side im- 
mediately flank the stage. Above the stage is a plaster tympanum bearing light-hearted 
silvered scroll-work, amid which is placed a nymphian figure, elegantly modelled. The 
ceiling is a covering consistent with the rest, formed of silvered ribs set as rectangles 
one within another. I did not observe, but with confidence conjectured, that these 
ribs hide from the eyes of the audience the lamps that provide light for them. Mr. 
E. A. Stone, the architect, is to be congratulated on giving the company he served a 
theatre that must of itself attract both tenants and public. 


4 BALHAM: A RAILWAY BRIDGE 


LREADY in these articles it has been a pleasure to remark on the grace and 
\ sanity of the newer facades of the tube railway stations. It is well-known that 
they are by Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson, architects. Among the better of 
these very good stations is that of Balham, on the Morden Railway. Here the architect 
nas placed, on either side of the road, entrances to the booking hall. Alike they are of 
ortland stone and alike they occupy corner sites. A very little beyond them toward 
the west and south the Southern Railway line crosses the road on an iron bridge. 
‘or certain reasons it became necessary to renew this bridge and widen the road below 
L 
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it, from 52 feet to 80 feet. One of the engineers concerned in its design was Mr. J. S. _ 
Wilson, a man interested in the theory that construction and art in such works are — 
united, that, in fact, art belongs to construction and cannot be applied to steel girders — 
as clothes are to the human body. The chief engineer for the Southern Railway, Mr. — 
G. Ellson, O.B.E., authorised an attempt to build the new bridge in accord with the — 
recently built station, and the architect of the tube railway gave his advice ; all 
working with the object that if possible there should be unity of idea in the quite 
separate buildings of the different companies. This consideration by one interested j 
group for the existing works of another is of the essence of good town architecture. — 
It seemed almost impossible that any unity of purpose should be found among ~ 
such diverse interests ; yet for the good of London it has come about that the new — 
Southern Railway bridge is designed so as to continue the thought that underlies this — 
tube station. It cannot be stated that this attempt at neighbourly unity has produced — 
architecture without fault : that is not so. It has, however, made a precedent for which — 
much may be expected. Such success as attended this work grew from the willingness 
of those concerned to hear and consider unofficial representations sympathetically. : 
This example should be followed in other cases. It is capable of unlimited develop- 
ment. As to the visible result : the new bridge is even now too much divorced from j 
Balham Station; though the top of the pylons of the bridge are nearly level with the top | 
of the station parapets, and like them are of smooth Portland stone, between the two 
there is a break which should not have been allowed, or which should in the future be 
built up ; and on the north side of the road there intervenes a narrow brick building, 
which were it also of stone would make this piece of road, with the bridge that crosses 
it, a really remarkable example of street architecture. The bridge deserves more 
detailed comment. It is a steel girder structure supported from the pavement kerbs j 
by steel columns, set 60 feet apart. Those who read earlier numbers of THE LONDON 
Mercury will perhaps remember an article I wrote on the ironwork of the District 
Railway stations. There I described and illustrated some wrought iron columns of 
admirable design. The columns supporting this bridge are not unlike them. It may 
be said that their design was based on that r9th-century prototype. They are octagonal 
shafts fifteen inches thick studded with rivets from base to cap, and the latter is 
octagonal in one piece of bent steel of L section. The girder itself is a pleasant thing 
to see. It is divided into three parts, the supporting beam itself, a lighter overhanging _ 
parapet of steel plates, and uppermost an iron railing. All this iron work is tidily 
designed ; it is clearly both economic and seemly. At present the bridge is without — 
applied advertisements, and it is to be hoped that its virgin flanks will not suffer that 
indignity. The Southern Railway engineer, Mr. Ellson, the consulting engineer, 
Mr. J. S. Wilson, who made the design under his instructions, and Mr. Holden, who | 
kindly gave his advice, are to be congratulated on this joint piece of work. : 
It should be considered ill-mannered to embark on new buildings without first con- _ 
sulting the adjoining owners and obtaining their comments if not their co-operation, — 
so that the unity here attempted may become so common as to be unobserved by all — 
but visitors from chaotic towns. 


A. R. POWYS ~ 
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MURDER. Atrrep Hrrcucock. B.I.P. Regal. 
SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS. René Cra. Clichy Palace, Paris. 
EARTH. Dovjenxo. Vufku. Soviet Embassy, London (Privately). 


ae LINCOLN. D. W. GrirritH. United Artists. London Pavilion (Press 
show). 


THE LAST COMPANY. Kurt Bernuarpt. Ufa. Regal (Press show). 


ae cinema where two of these films were shown is designed to make you think 
| you are outdoors on an autumn evening . ..a most unpleasant thought. 
Glasgow has one that sends you to Spain; so has Finsbury Park. Walthamstow 
favours the Moorish atmosphere. The new house near Victoria represents a palace 
under the sea. This side of the “‘ atmospheric ” cinema is neglected, but it seems 
to me that soon they will be building palaces (into which people go for warmth and a 
feeling of being within walls) so successful in their mimicry of outdoor conditions, that 
people won’t goin. What will be the point ? They might just as well stay outside. To 
See a moon rising in a cinema is not to thank Goldwyn that you are in a cinema, but 
to wish you were in a wood or park. 

_ This is only a story, but it has its moral. There is no other industry in the world 
which carries on so oddly ; that is why I am still enchanted after over four years as a 
film critic. But just imagine a shop that sold boots being decorated as a Bedouin 
encampment or a fishmonger’s designed like a Tuscan vineyard, and you will see how 
oddly the film industry behaves. I remark on this question of cinemas at some length 
because this behaviour is producing other oddities. One of them is the fact that the 
London theatres are, to me, distressingly full. I can appreciate the popularity of the 
Cambridge and Phoenix ; it is understandable that Sophie Tucker should draw 
crowds . . . though it is not understandable why stars of the magnitude of her and 
Gertrude Lawrence and Beatrice Lillie should arrive in the London that has not been 
able to afford their presence for two years. What I do not understand, having seen it, 
is why such a pantomime production as that of Frederica should be possible in 1930. 
Another oddity is that the cinemas are not as full as they were, and this after two years 
of talkies, with back-stage films forgotten, Chevalier replacing Al Jolson and a few 
good British films. You would have thought that everything would have been, as they 
say, just fine. But the cinemas aren’t very full. The chief reason for this is that there 
are too many of them. In the suburbs round London there is springing up a chain of 
yuper-cinemas, seating anything from one to four thousand people. These people are 
sffered fantastic decoration and a huge programme, including as much as forty-five 
minutes of stage-show and usually going on for three hours. The result is that they do 
‘ot trouble to come in to the equally elaborate cinemas in the middle of London. 
Then before these Moorish, Roman, Tudor, Heinz-ish palaces were built, the local 
idiences they draw on were suffering from inferior reproduction of talkies so bad 
at they often were never seen in London. When a good film came, it was distorted 
J else it arrived in bad condition. When I drove in to Bournemouth last month to 
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see The Love Parade, the film broke three times. One must add to the causes of dis- 
content the refusal of the English public as a whole to realise that the language spoken 
in Hollywood films is and is meant to be the American language. :@ 

So it seems that this gay and cavalier manner in which the film industry is run 1s — 
responsible for the declining interest in talkies at the very moment when talkies are 
becoming intelligent. Even The Big Pond has a satire on big business that adults can 
appreciate, and this is remarkable when one considers that the story department of 
Paramount has always been bad, and that the main point of that film is, in any case, 
Chevalier. The average talkie now is far truer and more exciting than that bungled 
hotch-potch of ill-apprehended and bogus science, The Girl in the Moon, a silent 
film made with all the resources of the Ufa studios in Berlin. The Big House is at least — 
no more vulgar than was Ben Hur, and if it is never explained why convicts got hold — 
of guns in prison or how the hero escaped, similar facts were overlooked in silent 
films. It seems to me, therefore, more necessary and more interesting than ever, to j 
point out how good the films at the head of this chronicle are ; and because that list — 
takes up space and I always over-write, let me add that The Border Legion is in all 
ways a fitting successor to The Virginian. 

It is generally admitted that Mr. Hitchcock has also made a good successor to Black- 
mail in Murder. That is no less than the truth, though I find this film considerably — 
over-praised. It has, as had Blackmail, an unimportant story, and Mr. Hitchcock is a big © 
enough man at Elstree, I imagine, to be able to choose his own stories. There is also — 
an unpleasing snobbishness about it, visible in the treatment both of Sir John and 
of the characters one feels Mr. Hitchcock thinks “‘common”’; little jokes about the wrong 
fork at lunch are-not very helpful, either as comedy or as comments. I do not mind 
that Mr. Hitchcock never seems to get inside his characters, because in his films, 
and especially in this, that does not matter. His people are all dummies, how- — 
ever knowingly dissected ; but that is his method, and it has given us Murder. He 
takes a murder in a second-rate touring company and through his chief puppet he 
traces its causes. He holds up people’s habits and mannerisms to the light, sees how 
they fit in with stray events, and makes of a policeman’s uniform, a brandy cocktail, — 
and a circus trapeze, all of which are important clues, something more than a solution ; 
a fascinating pattern in sound and sight. He enjoys fitting these things together, and _ 
if none of the characters themselves comes to life, it is because the life of Murder is the 
enjoyment of a man successfully unravelling a mystery and building up a talkie from — 
the process. Looked at as a thriller, it is less thrilling than The Perfect Alibi and looked — 
at as a piece of analysis, it lacks the true pyschology which distinguishes many less — 
valuable German pictures ; but it sets out to be neither of these things. After yo 
have seen it several times, you think of it, with its strong shafts of sound and wedges © 
of visual continuity, as an abstract film on a gigantic and really for once modern scale. 
The only other film I have seen to approach its sound-mastery is René Clair’s Sous 
Les Totts de Paris : till this film is shown in England, there is little purpose in doing — 
more than place it with Murder. René Clair does much that Mr. Hitchcock does; he has 
the same merits and the same faults. His films offer observation rather than experience, 
and Sous Les Totts de Paris is so witty that you forget it is really, in content, only a_ 
Seventh Heaven. But it has a grace and gaiety which is charming, and a fluidity that 
fascinates. The mounting of the street-singer’s song is ingenious ; it has not been 
done before. But that, as Conrad Veidt would say, is no reason for doing it again. — 

One of the benefits of the talkies, in making London the most rewarding capital, is 
that famous German actors come over to make foreign versions in tri-linguals. I saw 
Brigitte Helm at Wembley, and I went down in September to see Conrad Veidt at 
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Elstree. He and Fritz Kortner are appearing in the German version of Dupont’s Cape 
Forlorn; it is to be hoped that it willbe better than Two Worlds, Herr Veidt has much 
that is interesting to say. His strong nervous performances in Caligari, Nju, The 
Student of Prague made me associate him so much with that old German cinema, 
that, now it seems dead, I rather expected to find Conrad Veidt dated too. But he 
belongs very much to the future. “I believe in everything,” he says, “‘ all the in- 
ventions that are not yet made, I believe in.” He believes in talkies, though he made his 
fame in silent films and talkies are now limiting him to a national reputation. “ But 
there never was such a thing as a silent picture,” he said, “ it was talk put into action, 
because there was no other way. Now we have that way. Before, we spoke and moved 
_our lips in films and you did not hear us, that is all.” It seems a pity Herr Veidt does 
‘not talk in the English version, because he speaks well and uses the language sensitive- 
ly. The day after meeting him, I saw his German talkie The Last Company, which had 
a great success in Berlin. For the English version, Herr Veidt says: “‘ I spoke the lines 
in my bad English,” and an English actor was synchronised with the movements of 
his lips. It was successful, ‘‘ but it must not be done again.” It is very difficult when 
Conrad Veidt puts such tensity into his acting, for a voice-double to sit with earphones 
and try to translate that feeling into his voice. Nevertheless, The Last Company 
is a highly interesting and intelligent film. It has a simple scenario ; the development 
is pyschological. Thirteen men are all that are left of the last company of Prussians on 
one side of the river after the battle of Jena. The captain receives orders to hold off 
the French from a mill, till the Prussian retreat is accomplished ; it is not known that 
his company is so small. He sends out a messenger, who returns, unable to find the 
officer, and the last company settle down, for a day and a night, certain of death, but 
determined to put up a stiff fight. The French force their way into the mill and find 
them all dead at their posts. Kurt Bernhardt has directed this with great restraint and 
quietness, and the whole power of the film depends on the captain. Conrad Veidt 
feally does let us into the mind of the man forced to condemn his men to what he 
knows is death ; he shows us his agony, and also the determination which enables the 
men to believe in him. It is this aspect of the film which makes us so realise how little 
_we see of men’s minds in pictures, even those that are called good. : 
Griffith never for once lets us into the mind of Abraham Lincoln in his first talkie, 
_and that being the main point about any work that attempts to deal with him, the film 
is only one more attempt to make Lincoln a figure of popular entertainment, which 
having seen several of these attempts, I am sure he is not fitted to be. Griffith, along 
with Chaplin, is hailed as one of the men who made it possible to talk of an art of the 
‘cinema; I have myself never cared for his work. It lacks hardness; it has that 
lusciousness which I associate with periods of decadence more than of pioneering. 
n this his first talkie I was chiefly struck by the haphazardness of the mounting, no 
attempt being made to relate sounds, which often began some time after the moment 
of visual cutting to which they should have belonged. Abraham Lincoln is all very 
‘sincere, an extremely worthy picture, in which Mrs. Lincoln is introduced to give 
comic relief and the battle scenes are rather confusing. It should certainly be seen ; 
it is a credit to the country that made it . . . but it is really rather dull. It lacks drive 
and passion. It is, in fact, extraordinary to see that a Russian, taking a small village 
and using agriculture as a theme, can make a film so vastly more exhilarating than 
Griffith, with all his paraphernalia of Union and elections and civil wars (in which 
ncidentally, the race question is relegated to the background, such purely cerebral 
prob t counting). ; 
Bren it Be said thee ea is only another indication of Soviet sympathies, I must 
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state that Dovjenko’s Earth roused a great deal of discussion in Moscow. Though all 
were impressed by this young director’s skill, there were many who said that the film 


did not teach enough ; it was too lyrical, its problem was not on a large scale and the 


director let it be seen that he was interested in something else. That, to me, is one of 


the joys of Earth ; it is so earthy. It has the familiar theme of the conflict between  ~ 


old and new methods of agriculture, but as a picture it is not really like The General 
Line, because though its theme is more limited, its director’s belief seems more urgent, 
his outlook fresher. There is a wonderful fourth reel which begins with the whir of 
machinery and ends, after the most perfect visual creation of an evening’s beauty, 
with a young man being shot as he dances home along a lane. This reel contains al- 
most all that is essential to cinema ; it is the most perfect piece of cinema I have seen, 
and the most thrilling thing is that sound would fit well with it. It is an aural as well 
as visual reel, only we do not hear it. The film was also shown by the Film Society. 


PUBLICATIONS 
THE FILM TILL NOW. By Paut Rotua. Jonathan Cape. ros. 6d. 
THE TALKIES. By JouHn Scotianp. Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d. 


R. ROTHA has endeavoured to collect all the scattered facts and theories todo — 
with cinema in one volume. The work comes at an opportune moment, for 
with the future of cinema so perilously exciting, it is essential to have its past con- — 
veniently summarised. This The Film Till Now does do; it is dated March, 1930, 
when All Quiet, Murder and The Blue Angel had not at a bound established sound- 
cinema as a thing apart ; thus the book inevitably, in dealing with the past, seems to 
deal with a good many things that are dead and done with ; Mr. Rotha’s own “ artis- 
tic’? approach seems a little obsolete, and many of the theories so laboriously 
assembled breed the consequences of over-familiarity. But it is useful to have them 
collected, and the book is well-planned. It falls into three sections ; one tracing the 
development of cinema from early days, one dealing with the aesthetic theory, and the 
third gives a list of outstanding films, with their directors, cameramen, etc. This 
list would be better were it more carefully arranged, and in a book of such pretensions, _ 
it is surprising to find how little is said of Sweden, Japan, Laurel and Hardy or Asta _ 
Nielsen. Perhaps Mr. Rotha could find no information on these subjects. 
He is not very interested in the technical side of cinema, and this gap in film 
criticism is more than made up by the very excellent book on “ the talkies.” In simple 
language, it concentrates on this most important part of films, and to me at any rate is © 
far more romantic than any amount of artistic appreciation ; if people do not feel the 
cinema, you are very gallant to try to teach them, but your labour may be wasted. _ 
But everyone is the better for knowing how important operators, electricians and all 
technicians are. This book takes you through laboratories, studios and projection 
rooms, discusses every type of talkie apparatus and has a chapter on colour systems. 
You close it with a new admiration for the men who made cinema possible, and 
nothing but indifference for those who so frequently make movies “ impossible.” | 
It is right up to the minute, simple and thrilling. 
ROBERT HERRING 
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N promoting the new series of lectures by eminent scientists and divines under 

the general head of “‘ Science and Religion”, the Talks Department has at last 

done the bold thing, and has conspicuously succeeded. These talks are a long- 

wished-for departure in broadcasting propriety, for hitherto the B.B.C. has 
shunned almost hysterically any subject which could remotely be reproached as 
controversial. This series exposes the fallacy in that point of view. In the whole wide 
world there is no subject more calculated to arouse the passions of the misinformed 
than the scientific-religious controversy (expect of course the gala dispute of free trade 
and tariff reform) ; but among the experts and adepts of science and religion there 
are no axes to grind and therefore no passions. Truth is many-sided, and these talks 
have proved sincere exercises in truth-telling, whether revealed or discerned. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the Talks Department will go on to tackle other vital ques- 
tions of social and political importance. There is nothing to fear. The B.B.C. has 
created for itself this controversy bogey. Stump orators provoke wild passions be- 
cause they are irresponsible and ignorant ; but the B.B.C. can choose its speakers in 
absolute discretion, and they will be men who are capable of discussing important 
subjects with sincerity, and sincere debate will always assist some people, amuse more, 
and hurt none. . 

The other outstanding success this autumn has been Dr. Burt’s course on ‘“‘ The 
Child Mind ”—not only for its matter, but for the speaker’s own personal triumph 
in pure microphone technique. 

The autumn season of the Productions Department has certainly been successful. 
It has been interesting and good entertainment. On the other hand it has offered no 
outstanding play in the true radio manner—no play, that is, which, while taking 
advantage of the full resources of the microphone, has yet adhered to the ancient 
creed of dramatic technique. Very few plays do, no doubt. But it must remain the 
function of criticism to judge them by that high standard alone, and all save one of the 
recent productions have proved imperfect on the score of pure dramatic technique— 
which ought not to be, for that is a matter not of writing but of understanding. The 
exception was the revival of I/e (August 18 and 20) adapted from Eugene O’Neill’s 
play. It is a grim, strong play, and it was finely done. The production of the end was 
one of the most vivid things in recent broadcasting. Not often has the listening mind 
been able so clearly to pierce the darkness and imagine at once three pictures—the 
thrilling channels opening in an ice-bound sea, the confusion on the whaler’s deck, 
and down in the cabin a mad tragic woman crazily playing on the organ. 

_ Ingredient X (September 8 and 9) by L. du Garde Peach deserved to be revived 
because it is at least in construction a true radio play. A company has discovered a 
mysterious ingredient which enables the manufacture of a synthetic rubber. Rivals 
in the trade try to break the company by buying up the products so that it cannot 
meet its orders. The engineers who are mining in Africa for the precious ingredient 
are overwhelmed by hostile natives. A ship bringing an important cargo of the stuff 
is sunk at sea—and the company, at whose board meeting we have eavesdropped, is 
sunk too. That is a possible subject for drama : it is also a subject for a newspaper 
reporter—things like that happen every day in the city. But drama is never merely 
reporting, and the fundamental error in this play is the fact that it is a statement : 
it deals with a situation not a development. Nothing in it is unexpected : it is unable 
(0 arouse an emotion of any kind in the hearer, for the certain reason that it never even 
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attempts to do so. The play is a plain report—and moreover such a report as a man ~ 
might read quite calmly when already possessed of the facts of the tragedy : for, from ~ 
the start, it was completely obvious that the African force was doomed, that the ship © 
would go down, and that the company was burst. One had just to wait for it to happen 
—which was a bore and, as drama, nothing. on 
Karel Kapek’s R.U.R. (September 22 and 25) was a great success. It is a definitely 
exciting play, and it was interesting to see how the theme triumphed in the mind by its © 
own force, despite the plain fact that here was a stage play availing itself of none of the — 
advantages of radio technique and deserving from that angle no success at all. Never- — 
theless the obtruding truth that the play had been built for the stage was a felt and 
ultimately recognised weakness which was underlined by the incidental music ~ 
(particularly good in itself) used less as a background to the play than as entre-acte — 
music, and emphasising by too neatly measured spells of orchestra the arbitrary act 
divisions which already existed. That was an error of production. ‘The radio imagina- 
tion is straining forward the whole time. The very suggestion of entre-acte is sufficient — 
to snap the thread of understanding. Music plays a very important part in radio- — 
drama, as link, background, and explanation—but a large piece of it formally set — 
between two acts of a play breaks down the illusion instead of preserving it: we are — 
back in the theatre, with the lights blazing and everybody making a bee-line for the — 
bar. Strife (October 14th and 15th) was nobly performed and produced. But the © 
two minutes’ silence idea is as bad as the entre-acte music. In the theatre the © 
attention strays deliberately and in the right direction. But at home it strays aim- 
lessly—and therefore it must be held fast. In R.U.R. Mr. Ernest Milton’s appallingly 
vivid and bizarre performance as Radius added one more to the few personal successes 
in radio acting. d 
The outstanding plays of the season have been Val Gielgud’s Red Tabs (October 
1 and 2) and Peter Cresswell’s adaptation of Conrad’s Romance (October 9 and 10)— 
both fine productions, and yet both undeniably conceived upon a scale and upon a — 
plane not strictly dramatic at all. Romance, being based upon a novel, could hardly 
help itself. But it was odd to find Red Tabs—an original radio drama—discarding _ 
entirely the essential characteristics of a play. Here was a sermon, a thesis, an essay, 
a psychological study, before a drama—if only for the simple but sufficient reason _ 
that nothing happens in the play from start to finish. Great things happen in con- — 
nection with the theme—battles are fought : men perish ; but of all this we hear only _ 
by report—and drama by proxy will not do and never has done. The whole play con- © 
cerns the question, what should a commanding officer do when ordered to send his’ 
men to certain annihilation ? When we came to the moment when he had to act, the 
scene flashed suddenly onwards to a moment subsequent to the battle when the com- | 
mander-in-chief discusses the result with his chief-of-staff—a situation dramatically — 
equal to that where the butler and the parlourmaid in some comedy explain to the 
audience what has been happening to her ladyship between the acts—things which the — 
dramatist ought either to show or not to mention at all. The author of Red Tabs was 
certainly aware of this weakness, because the play was frankly advertised in an advance 
notice in an evening paper as being a sort of dramatised debate. That is indeed what it _ 
was—and a very good debate too. The only point is that a debate and a play are two | 
quite different things. It should be generously conceded that both the writing 
and the production had the great merit of perfect clarity throughout, and in spite 
of patent drawbacks Red Tabs undoubtedly held its audience. ae 
Mr. Cresswell’s understanding of radio production is unrivalled, and some of his 
elaborate Romance was triumphantly successful. But it cannot be allowed that the play 
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as a piece of writing escaped the general line of criticism against dramatised versions. 
The argument is a simple one. A novel is dramatic in a very different way from a play. 
It may describe dramatic happenings, but it does not employ a dramatic method. 
A novel necessarily 1s complicated: it covers a field a drama does not attempt : 
it offers room for minute details: but drama aims at crystallisation. Economy and 
selection are the essentials of clear dramatic writing, but what happens when you 
dramatize a book ? The details are compressed but not eliminated. Valiant attempts 
may have been made to weed them out—but never with complete success. Little 
scenes and phrases elude the writer, which are in effect in the style of the leisurely 
descriptive author: dramatically these may have no apparent point at all and only 
serve to promote false emphases. The story Romance is a whole saga of adventures 
leading one from another, and there might easily have been half-a-dozen more without 
being out of place. But a play can not be thus ambling. If ité’to unfold and complete 
itself in two narrow hours a play must be taut and compact and clear. It can be none 
of these things if it be forced to contain the essence of 500 pages of literature. And 
when the original story covers so wide a field as Conrad’s Romance the result becomes 
too nearly a glorified reading by a number of people supported by appropriate effects. 

This is not to say that ‘a glorified reading” may not be enthralling or that Ro- 
mance was not in many ways a remarkable production. If it was inevitably bewilder- 
Ing to some, to those who knew the story or possessed an active imagination it was 

one of the most ambitious productions the B.B.C. has undertaken. The trial scene 
particularly was finely conceived and produced: but it came late in a lengthy per- 
formance and was a severe tax upon the listener. The Radio Times recently printed the 
text of Red Tabs—a wise and valuable experiment in editorship. It is a pity that the 
text of Romance could not have been printed. It would have helped the listener, and 
explained the interesting intricacies of a really complicated production. 

It is strange to reflect that the revival of Alice Through the Looking-glass (September 
15 and 16) would have been entirely incomprehensible upon the radio if it had not 
been so familiar already. Being so familiar it was clear enough—and a continual dis- 
appointment. Sincerity is just as essential to a humorous as to a serious performance. 
If the performers had spoken their lines as though they believed in them, the lines 
would have spoken for themselves : but everything funny had to be underlined and 

spoken in an excruciatingly ‘‘ funny” voice. The Walrus and the Carpenter was 
sorely mangled in an attempt to show us how vastly funny it all was: the result was 
singularly unamusing. The Red Queen was good, but the best thing in the per- 
formance was Victor Hely-Hutchinson’s admirable music. I was only sorry that the 
supper song at the end had not been set simply and plainly to the tune of ‘“‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,” as the author would surely have wished. 

__ Ihave been listening to a series of vaudeville programmes. It seems overwhelming- 
ly clear that the one thing which really gets across is broad farcical humour. The light 
comedy duos and trios, and the songstresses at the piano who try to put over charm and 
arch whimsicality are intolerable pests. A few there are who succeed through their 
rare gifts—Dorothy McBlain, who really has got a beautiful voice and an incredible 
whistle ; and Teddy Brown, whose dexterity and wit on the xylophone place him 
entirely alone. I recall no others. For the rest the laurels continue to crown the brows 
of the broad comedians, of Flotsam and Jetsam, Gillie Potter, Burns and Allen, and 
pre-eminently of Stainless Stephen for his torrent of punctuation and mispronouncia- 
tion, lugubrity, non-sequitur and triple-bluff. 


o 
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FICTION 


IMPERIAL PALACE. By ArNoLp BENNETT. Cassell. ros. 6d. 

STAYING WITH RELATIONS. By RosE Macauray. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

APRIL FOOLS. By Compton Mackenziz. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

ON THE EDGE. By Watter DE LA Marz. Faber & Faber. ros. 6d. 

A VOYAGE TO PUERILIA. By Eimer Rice. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

KEITH OF KINNELLAN. By Acnes Mure Mackenzig. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

y Poe ears PALACE: or the hotel keeper’s complete guide. . . . This sub- 


title was not appended by Mr. Arnold Bennett, but it should have been ; and the 
most important word-in it would have been the word “ complete.” For not only is 


this astonishing novel a perfect guide to the working of a modern “ luxury hotel” — | 


(Mr. Bennett’s phrase), it is also a most useful guide for the proprietor to the conduct 
of his personal life, and his feelings in general. Nothing is left out that the proprietor 
could possibly come up against—from the squabbles of his “ floor-housekeepers ”’ to 
a threatened miscarriage to one of his guests. Evelyn Orcham, the owner of the 
Imperial Palace, deals with them all. He is, in the words of an old song, “ here, there, 
everywhere, all over the spot’; he knows everything that is going on from the 
moment it is, however remotely, in the air. He ‘‘ savours ” everything : it is all a 


keenly ‘‘ sensed ” romance to him. He is as instantly “‘ intrigued ”’ by every move- 


ment of the corporate body over which he rules, as he is by every delicate suscepti- 
bility of the personal body which he himself inhabits. . . . But isn’t it all, really, 
happening in Mr. Bennett’s head ? Could an ordinary, active man ever stand the 
racket of living in such a state of high-tuned sensibility ? Indulging his rich imagina- 
tion, in the quietude of his own study, Mr. Bennett can allow himself to taste the 
flavour of each incident of a day in the fullest, or most hum-drum of lives, but can he, 
fairly, endow his puppets with the necessary detachment to live each moment, in the 
flesh, at the high-pressure that these moments can be thought of in the mind? In 
short can one vibrate to every small aspect of an event while one is actually living 
through it ? This is what Evelyn Orcham does. While living the most occupied of | 
lives, he yet lives faster still in his brain, and still remains about as well-preserved and — 
set-up a man as could be found. And as for Gracie —! She should be a broken 
wreck in about five years at the pace she goes on ! 

Gracie Savott is the daughter of the millionaire financier who is scheming to bring 
off a great “ deal” by negotiating a merger between the Imperial Palace hotel and 
various other hotels on the continent in which he is interested. Mr. Bennett has here 
arranged for himself one of the most riotous of his “‘ happy hunting grounds.” He can — 
spend and spend and spend, vicariously ! Here money is water to be spilt about 
regardless. And in doing this Mr. Bennett is a master. The luxury of his “ luxury 
hotels,” and the luxurious life of this young lady give him all the rope even he can 
want. And after this he has still this amazing young woman’s feelings in which he 
luxuriates with an intenser freedom still. Gracie is, indeed, one of Mr. Bennett’s 
major creations. She is at one and the same time incredible and fascinating. She 
could be : but never for one moment can one believe that she has been. Perhaps she _ 
may be : for Nature is said to copy Art ; but it will be a curious adventure (as it was 
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a eo ier the people who meet her. Evelyn is, frankly, beaten by her. Her utter 

disregard of rules, her seriousness, her caprice, her daring, her flashing understanding 
alee and undo him. But she sees through the effect of her own devices. She sees 
that she has only succeeded in seducing him, and not in creating love for her—as she 
wants to be loved—in him. So she pitilessly throws him over. He relapses, not 
seriously hurt, into the arms of the steady Violet—one of his housekeepers. 

On the detailed working of the hotel the guide-book is unexceptionable. From the 
engines—underground—through the kitchens, the dining rooms, to the suites of 
apartments up to the eighth floor, we are taken in turns ; not to mention those necessary 
adjuncts to an hotel—the Laundry and Smithfield. And each visit is a little picture in 
itself. Of the characters required to fill in the numerous and varied scenes allotted to 
them it can be said that each is compacted from reality, is firmly and truly drawn 
satisfying and interesting in itself. Mr. Bennett is equally at home in imagining 
them as he is ina luxury hotel. Altogether it is a fascinating book ; a little overloaded 
in wealth of descriptions ; but why quarrel with descriptions so entertaining ? The 
writing is in Mr. Bennett’s best form. Forceful, nervous, high-tensioned stuff ; not 
beautiful and shapely (sentences without verbs have long been Mr. Bennett’s special 
prerogative) but always so infused with vitality that never a paragraph flags. This is 

the biggest thing that Mr. Bennett has done since Riceyman Steps. | 

Miss Rose Macaulay went to South America, and on coming home she has written 

a book called Staying with Relations. Whether these relations are anything like the 
ones she went to stay with it would be indiscreet to ask. But however that may be, 
- they are highly interesting relations, and their characters make a thread of context 
through the descriptions Miss Macaulay has to give us of her visit. The story is told as 
happening to a young authoress, Catherine Grey. ‘‘ Catherine was twenty-seven, but 
had, nevertheless, so far only published three novels, for though diligent she wrote 
slowly and at some length.” This is such a good example of the author’s delicate, 
whimsical manner of writing and treating her subjects that I have quoted it ; it will 
_ be readily recognised for Miss Macaulay, at her best, by all who are familiar with her 
works. Catherine arrives at the plantation at the moment when the old Spanish 
Palace, the hacienda, is being redecorated by Adrian Rickaby (who is married to 
one of her cousins) and comes thereby into a community augmented and complicated 
by these various additions to it. There are also two very modern young step-children 
of her aunt’s—English, Public School, languid, detached—and a little girl called 
_ Meg, whose exact relationship to the family I never cleared up. The odd life in this 
tropical region, its scenery, vegetation and atmosphere form an alluring background 
to the somewhat strained and difficult relationships existing between these ultra- 
modern young people of English and American extractions. Miss Macaulay has 
_adroitly succeeded in never overdoing the background but yet always keeping it 
_ present to the mind’s eye. The heat and languor of the day never escape our notice, 
the beauty and voluptuous influence of the surroundings are always felt. The plot 
itself is the weakest point. Isie’s flight from her cold husband, the architect, is 
melodramatic and not properly led up to. However, the night ride through the forest 
in search of her, the earthquake, the whole search for the missing Isie could not have 
; been given to us if she had not been lost, so we cannot help being grateful that Miss 
- Macaulay managed it for us somehow : it is the best part of the book. 
___ It was indeed queer weather. From the now coppery sky the moon glared down at 
them, a red danger signal to an earth that had already become an express train, leaping 
and vibrating as it rushed through space. There will be an accident, thought Benet, 
_ gripping with his left hand a mahogany tree, while his right held the horse’s bridle ; there 
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will almost certainly be an accident. Indeed, there was already, it seemed, a thousand 
accidents, for the trees flung to the ground their branches and fruit, together with the 
parrots and monkeys who clung to them chattering with fear, and who were hurled 
earthwards among bananas and apples, sapsodilles, and great boughs. The forest shook 
and roared, the earth shivered and heaved in three crescendo spasms. The cats shrieked 
as if they rambled on tiles ; the two human beings were flung this way and that, clinging 
wildly to shuddering horses. 


In April Fools Mr. Compton Mackenzie tells us some more about John Touch- 
wood’s “ poor relations.” The humour, satire and pleasant raillery with which he 
treated them in the first book is sustained in the second with renewed vigour and 
gusto. This book should be read by everyone who enjoyed its predecessor. 

The short stories collected by Mr. de la Mare in a volume entitled On the Edge, are 
in his very best vein. The macabre, sinister and odd engage his fancy, as ever. And as 
he writes he suggests what’s to come till anticipation is so sharpened that the revela- 
tion, when granted, gains an unaccountable additional piquancy and mystery. This is 
particularly the case in The Recluse and in The Picnic. 

Mr. Elmer Rice’s book is enchanting. Satire on the films is not difficult ; but this is 
sustained quite ironically with never a break in the even surface. The heroes’ adven- 
tures among the population of the planet where the inhabitants behave like the people 
in Hollywood films are perfectly imagined and related: one smiles whenever one 
remembers the book. 

Miss Mure Mackenzie’s Lost Kinnellan is here reissued with a sequel, not quite so 
good. Her “ plot ” is of an old-fashioned kind : her powers might be expended on 
better material than temperamental lairds in lonely sea-battered castles and accidental 
murders. But she has considerable powers of portraiture, description and dramatic 
narrative, and there are few living novelists who write such clean, strong English as 
she. The curious may be recommended to refer to her previous books. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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THE VISION AND LIBER VERITATIS. By WILLIAM BECKFORD OF FONTHILL. 
‘Edited by Guy Cuapman. Constable. 18s. 


THE OLD BOOK: A MEDIAEVAL ANTHOLOGY. Edited and Compiled by 
Dorotuy Hartey. Knopf. 42s. 


| M?:: GUY CHAPMAN, who recently edited and produced William Beckford’s 
Vathek and later his Travel Diaries, gives us now the first and last works of that 

odd genius in one, and, I suppose, final volume. The Vision was written in 1777 
when the author was seventeen and the Liber Veritatis at intervals through the 
thirties of the last century. 

Beckford has usually been looked upon as a “‘ one-book man.” His Vathek, curiously 
unforgettable, was the only thing that even well-read people could remember about 
him when his name was mentioned. And though strictly speaking he remains a ‘“‘one- 
book man” his copious letters and Diaries, and now these two slight works, prove that 
his production ot Vathek was no literary accident. His “ gothick ”’ tastes, his sensi- 
tiveness, his peculiar brand of vulgarity made him a figure born out of time. The 
late eighteenth century was no fit background for him ; and when his declining years 
led him into the reign of Victoria he found the new age as distasteful to him as his age 
had found him strange. He might have been a traveller in time, for when he com- 
ments on the manners and peculiarities of the eighteenth century, his sentiments seem 
akin to ours, he is sensitive to the kind of things to which we imagine we should be 
sensitive were we transplanted in time. And his vivid clear style, for all its flourishes 

and exotic touches, is at heart so genuine that this effect is heightened. Beckford is a 
‘small, but definite landmark in English literature. 

The Vision, when one considers the age at which it was written, promises that. It is 
a remarkable book even for a genius to have written at seventeen. It is, moreover, 
interesting as a product of the artificially ‘‘ romantick ”’ school of letters. But it is 
really no more than a tour-de-force (who could expect it to be more?) and strictly on its 
‘own merits is hardly worth reprinting. This romantic, horrific account of the hero’s 
initiation into the mysterious rites of the East is amusing in parts, but wearisome 
in bulk. But let any reader contemplate his own youth, remember what he was at 
seventeen, and the tedium of the book will be relieved, if he be humble, by a sensation 
of wonder. 

The Liber Veritatis is a very different affair ; it was written piece by piece, over 
a long period, malicious, undignified, an old man’s book, but not boring, and full 
of the vigorous style of a man who has experienced much. Beckford who succeeded 
to one of the greatest fortunes of the eighteenth century as a young man, just 
missed buying a peerage at the outset of his career. However, when the coronet, 
the last blessing of society upon the offspring of a lately enriched family, was 
within a few days of his grasp, a scandal (one of those scandals that are always 
creeping across the sky of upper-class English life) set everyone talking. Beck- 
ford had to leave England; and the peerage was withdrawn. He was almost 
certainly innocent of the crime of which the scandal had accused him. And his un- 
fortunate and unfair treatment embittered the rest of his long life. Somehow the whole 
of his disappointment fixed itself on to the lost peerage. His commonalty became for 
him the outward and visible sign of his disgrace : if only he could beg, buy, borrow or 
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steal a peerage all would be well again ; to his socially tortured mind it would be the 
sign that the world had forgotten if not forgiven. 

The world, indeed, might have forgotten if Beckford had not kept on at it so. The 
story of the ageing eccentric gradually losing his money and his self-respect in an 
attempt to extort from the Ministers of four succeeding sovereigns the right to call 
himself Lord is as contemptible as one could imagine. By 1830 the game was so 
obviously up, that, though he applied to the Ministers of both William and Victoria 
before he died, he gave himself up to a prolonged dissertation on the theme of Sour 
Grapes. This dissertation pulled together and edited makes the Liber Veritatis. _ 

It must at once be confessed that seldom had any one more grounds for crying 
Sour Grapes. The peerage during the first thirty years of the nineteenth century 
received the greatest infusion of new and coarse blood that it had suffered (or 
enjoyed) since Queen Elizabeth. All around him Beckford saw families which had 
been unheard of when he was a rich young dilettante, now bursting into the 
fine flower of nobility. The manure of Industrialism had done its work. Admitting 
that an orgy of ennoblement of the newly rich can be a disgusting spectacle (which 
I am bold enough to do) he usually only makes himself ridiculous who laughs at 
it or protests against it. But when the protestant is a man like Beckford... . If 
only the unfortunate old man could see the figure he cuts now. I doubt if he would 
be very grateful to Mr. Guy Chapman. . 

The Old Book is a kind of hotch-potch of the Middle Ages in England or rather of 
that period in our history from which all nursery rhymes (if the editions we read in our 
childhood are to be trusted) are taken. The period is not defined or givena name by 
historians, but seems vaguely to begin in the eleventh century and to end with the 
death of Elizabeth. Between these two times Miss Hartley has wandered—and not 
directly from one to the other—picking up pieces of poetry, jingles, epigrams, sayings, 
stories, descriptions, prose passages, recipes, cures and the like. She has herself 
“illuminated ” with many paintings and fanciful sketches this agreeable conglomera- 
tion, and the publishers have luxuriously, if vulgarly, bound it in embossed leather, 
and Professor Saintsbury has written an introduction in his most delightful manner— ~ 
altogether a strenuous effort to provide a two guineas worth. 

The book has obviously given Miss Hartley a great deal of pleasure to compile, — 
as her perhaps rather kittenish “‘ proem ” suggests. It will also provide many leisurely, 
not too scholarly, readers with a great deal of pleasure too. It is emphatically a book 
to dip into, to leave in the best spare bedroom where your favourite aunt (I em- 
phasise the sex of the relative) is going to sleep. It is one of those books which one 
hesitates to say anything against. It is unpretentious, full of such innocent pleasure : 
so much genuine work has gone to the making of it. And, as there is so much in it 
everyone, however well read he may be, or pretend to be, however suspicious he may 
be of the pretty-pretty get-up of the book must surely find many things that are new 
and interesting to him. It does not pretend to be anything more than a charming 
compilation ; and it would be ridiculous to treat it as if it were a scholarly and com- 
prehensive anthology. 

But (and I am afraid that this is a serious but), Miss Hartley in her pursuit of charm 
has gone too far. It is all very well not being pedantic, but if you translate with 
apparently no set purpose or rule medizval English into modern so that the rhythm is 
lost and the meanings of words change, do you not lose all that you are out after, this 
element of the Middle Ages of which you had hoped to capture a part and hold 
between the leather flaps of your book ? ' 


He cam al so stylle 
Ther his moder was 
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As dew in Aprylle. 
That fallyst on the gras. 


The beautiful rhythm of that poem of which I quote the second verse depends entirely 
upon the final e in‘‘stylle” and “‘Aprylle” being sounded. Why then does Miss Hartley 
print it thus ? 
He came all so still 
Where his mother was 
As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the grass. 


No one objects to her modernising the spelling where it does not interfere with the 
rhythm: but to change“stylle” into “still” and then as a final piece of illogicality to leave 
“Aprylle” “Aprille” is unforgivable. I know others have sinned in this respect before 
Miss Hartley. Perhaps she got her version from them. But she might have gone 
further back than to twentieth-century resucitations. Why also did Miss Hartley 
omit that lovely first verse ? 
! I syng of a mayden 
That is Makeles, 
Kyng of alle kyngés 
To her sone she ches. 
Was it because she saw that ‘“‘ Mayden ” would upset her own rhythm scheme? 
Or was it because she was not certain whether ‘“‘ Makeles ” meant “‘ matchless ” or 
*“unmated ” ? She need not have worried: no one is certain. she could have trans- 
lated it either way. 
I have twelfe oxen that be faire and white. 
becomes : 
I have twelve oxen and they be fair white. 


_Asmall change, but irritatingly disturbing to the rhythm. And the point is that the 
glory of our early English verse lies in its rhythm, in its juggling with the sheer sound 
of words and not their sense. 
But then Miss Hartley changes their sense also on occasions. All the mystery and 
_ remoteness, of the ‘‘ dark ages ” seems to be in that fragment of verse of which these 
_are the first four lines : 
| The lif of this world 
Ys reuléd with wynd 
4 Weepinge, derknesse 
4 And steringe. 
-“Steringe” is a strange word ; it means wandering, blown aimlessly at the mercy of 
winds. And yet in Miss Hartley’s version we have : 
2 The life of this World 
” Is ruled with wind ay) 
j - Weeping—dreading—and Striving. 
ie indeed ! Would she turn it into a hymn ? 
But enough of this complaining and cantankerousness, Miss Hartley has collected 
“some lovely and interesting things. How beautiful is (and incidentally whence came?) 
the traveller’s tale of Judas. And the Babe in the Wombe too ? The accounts of the 
ae countries, the old account books—all these are gifts. It would be ungraciou 


M4 dantry forget them. 
to let pedantry forget them MORAY McLAREN 
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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. By G. F. Laney, S.J. Oxford University Press. 
7s. Od. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enm Hamer, M.A. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH VERSE. By CuartTon Miner Lewis. Oxford 
University Press (for Yale). 7s. 


QUEENSLAND POETS. By H. A. Kettow. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


ERARD MANLEY HOPKINS was born in 1844 at Stratford-by-Bow. He 
attended Highgate School and held an Exhibition at Balliol. He met Newman 
and became a convert to the Church of Rome in 1866, joining the Society of Jesus 
five years later. He was on intimate terms with Robert Bridges and his friends, and 


with Coventry Patmore. He took orders in 1877, preached at many famous churches, _ 


taught at Stonyhurst, and died in 1889 while occupying the Chair of Greek at the 
Royal University, Dublin. A regular, uneventful career of the kind often conceals a _ 
strange rebellious thinker ; and these orderly events conceal one of the strangest of 
the Victorian era. 4 

Fr. Lahey, very wisely, has not exerted himself to drape the bare biographical — 
bones. He touches only lightly upon the doubts of the worried convert, shows only 
incidentally the efficiency of the valued Jesuit, and quotes only from one sermon of the 
beloved preacher. He concentrates upon the poems, and those parts of the letters and 
diaries which reveal the poet. If his book has a fault, it is its brevity. One would not be © 
without his two chapters of technical criticism which throw, I think, more light upon 
Hopkins’ metrical obscurities than any man has thrown. But when one has overcome 
this prosody of Hopkins one has still to grapple with his most original outlook. We 
are given here an appendix full of his remarks upon clouds and sunsets ; but it would 
have been valuable as well as delightful to have had more of his ordinary jottings 
on nature, such as the description of the young lambs : “‘ They toss and toss ; itis as — 
if it were the earth that flung them, not themselves. It is the pitch of graceful agility.” — 
And of the pigeons, “‘ little gay jugs by shape when they walk, strutting and jod- 
jodding with their heads,”’ and of the moonlight “ hanging on tree-tops like cobwebs.” — 
Applying an over-worked epigram, one might say that the style was the half of this 
man, of whom the other half was the love of God. It is the style of a rare poet with the 
mind of aschoolman, the eye of a painter, and the ear (it was the gift which nearly des- 
troyed all the others) of a musical theoretician. We learn now, without any astonish- 
ment, that Hopkins in his youth wished to be a painter, and that towards the end of 
his life he wrote fugues “‘which were much admired by Sir Robert Stewart, Mus.Doc.” 

Robert Bridges, in his introduction to The Poems of R. W. Dixon, gives it as Hop- 
kins’ opinion that “ schools of poetry are best and most easily defined by their furniture 
and paraphernalia, including in this the kinds of imagery and the sort of taste or con- 
vention which they use.” It is a good rule, but it would be hard to “ place ”’ Hopkins 
himself by it or by any other. Sometimes one detects faint resemblances in his furniture 
to George Herbert’s, and sometimes to Mr. E. E. Cummings’s. He was by no means 
averse from writing like other people,but he always did so with a frank independence, 
and obviously never dreamed of taking over much of anybody’s paraphernalia. It is as 
if he borrowed an oddment from time to time because it would go well in a corner fora 
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particular occasion, and returned it promptly when the occasion was over. One 
catches notes from Swinburne or Browning for a few lines, or sometimes even a curious 
harmony composed of the two together, but the echo is always lost in some such 
resolution as this : 
Be adored among men, 
God, three-numbered form ; 
Wring thy rebel, dogged in den, 
Man’s malice, with wrecking and storm. 
Beyond saying sweet, past telling of tongue, 
Thou art lightning and love, I found it, a winter and warm ; 
Father and fondler of heart thou hast wrung : 
Hast thy dark descending and most art merciful then. 
Provided that what he wrote was to the glory of God, that it set up some original 
strain of verbal music and that it presented his thoughts with the utmost compression 
{a need which often led in his case, as it does in all, to an apparent profusion) he did 
not care to what leaps and flounderings he set the English language. Whimsical 
simplicity, as in the description of Oxford : 
Towery city and branchy between towers ; 
Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarmed, lark-charmed, rook-racked, river-rounded ; 
whimsical affectation : 
And the azurous hung hills are his world-wielding shoulder 
Majestic—as a stallion stalwart, very violet, sweet ; 
pastiche, prettiness, the simplicity of the drawing-room-ballad text and the last agonies 
of mental contortion—nothing came amiss to him. All schools meet in his work and 
the foundations are laid for a new one, unsuitable for disciples. We know that he was 
among the favourite poets of Bridges; it would not be surprising if Miss 
Gertrude Stein should also number him among hers. Certainly she would find in him 
lines which are miracles of her sort of word-order, as in this injunction to girls to forgo 
their graces : ; 
Resign them, sign them, seal them, send them, motion them with breath, 
; And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs deliver 
Them ; beauty-in-the-ghost, deliver it, early now, long before death 
Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, beauty’s self and 
beauty’s giver. 
Fr. Lahey goes thoroughly into Hopkins’ theories of metre and enumerates his 
attractive private technical terms—Rising Rhythm, Falling Rhythm, Rocking Rhythm, 
‘Counterpoint Rhythm, Sprung Rhythm and Running Rhythm—and defines each kind 
with exact prosodical science. The professional prosodists should read this chapter, 
for they have hardly remarked Hopkins as yet. One looks for him in vain in Miss 
Enid Hamer’s large capable book The Metres of Enghsh Poetry. Prosody interests 
professors more than poets as a rule, and it is neglectful as well as a little discourteous 
in the prosodists not to welcome genius when it offers itself and its assistance at their 
dissections. But indeed the prosodists are not always distinguished for their poetical 
feeling : ke 
O Neither Keats nor Shelley had anything to fear from Byron as a fellow-practitioner 
of the Spenserian stanza. be ; 
says Miss Hamer. In a writer on poetry it is a somewhat disabling point of view which 
regards poets as students of “ English,” competing for marks. o 
_ Mr. Lewis’s little book pretends only to be an introduction to the subject, but I 
am not at all sure that it has not all one wants in it. 
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Young poets (humorous and patriotic), good at games, some knowledge of Mr. — 
Kipling and J. K. Stephen an advantage, are wanted in Queensland. Miraculous 
though it must seem that poets should be wanted anywhere, there is no catch about it. — 
This astonishing colony, in its seventy years of existence, has, if not produced, at least _ 
afforded residence to seventy poets, and is still waiting to add names to its critical _ 
studies and verses to its anthologies. Intending emigrants should not write much 
worse than this : 

The whirring grouse’s speckled breast 
Perchance we’ll see no more. 

Nor is the 12th of August famed 
Upon Australia’s shore. 


and they might find it advisable on the whole not to write much better than this, even 
if they can : 

Divining that life lives by death, 

They spent their breath in that magnanimous purchase. 

On the wide-flung ways of Earth 

They marched far to the bed of possession— 

Australia, thy heriting dead were strong in travel. 


I take or deduce these facts from Mr. Kellow’s account of the poets of Queensland, 
a book which may be recommended, because of the beautifully open mind which it 
reveals, to others than the young and lusty. Mr. Kellow knows full well that—except 
for Brunton Stephens, who at his best is like his namesake, J.K.S., on an off-day, and 
Essex Evans and F. W. L. Adams, who are good at times but always without per- 
sonality, and Mr. Baylebridge, who is a young man yet—there is nobody in his book 
who reaches much further than the shoulder of the late Mrs. Wheeler Wilcox ; yet 
he gravely applies the engines of literary criticism—prosody, psychology, and all, to _ 
one poet after another. And yet perhaps “ gravely ” is hardly the word. This is 
how he ends his preface : 


Any assignation of values that is here given is relative to Queensland writers only— — | 


“ the best in this kind are but shadows ; and the worst are no worse if imagination mend 
them.” 


I do not think that it is much use advising literary critics to emigrate to Queensland, 
unless they happen to be as subtle as serpents. 
E. G. TWITCHETT 
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MY EARLY LIFE. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Cuurcuitt. Thornton Butter- 
‘worth. 2is. 


CHAPTERS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Artuur James, 1st Earl of Balfour. 
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T throws an interesting, though not unexpected light, upon the intellectual ‘“‘make- 

up ” of the Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill to hear from his own lips that he 
found it “ great fun writing a book.” I doubt if it could be said of many politicians 
_ —or indeed of many professional writers. But Mr. Churchill, recalling the writing of 
that fine work of his, The River War (it was written in the intervals of his regimental 
duties with the 4th Hussars in the sweltering heat of Southern India), confesses with 
_ that kind of boyish glee, which has, most fortunately, never left him, that he always 
enjoyed the actual work of writing. He even talks sentimentally of “‘ the delightful 
occupation of playing with the proofs ! ” He lived with his book : 

It built an impalpable crystal sphere around one of interests and ideas. In a sense one 
felt like a goldfish in a bowl ; but in this case the goldfish made his own bowl. This came 
along everywhere with me. It never got knocked about in travelling, and there was never 
a moment when agreeable occupation was lacking. Either the glass had to be polished, or 
the structure extended or contracted, or the walls required strengthening. I have noticed 
in my life resemblances between many different kinds of things. Writing a book is not 
unlike building a house or planning a battle or painting a picture. The technique is differ- 
ent, but the principle is the same. The foundations have to be laid, the data assembled, 
and the premises must bear the weight of their conclusions. Ornaments or refinements 
may then be added. 


_ There speaks the born writer. I am not the first, nor shall I be the last reviewer to 
regret most bitterly and sincerely, that Mr. Churchill ever took to politics. He loved 
_ writing books—whereas most of those who write them hate it. He began writing 
before he began talking, and though his oratory is of a kind to raise him head and 
shoulders above the ordinary political speaker, it is still a question whether he might 
not have made more of his career by means of the written rather than of the spoken 
_ word. The late Lord Oxford once said of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill 
_ (those two rather embarrassing lieutenants of his) that they could think only while 
talking. It may be true of the Welshman. It is certainly not true of Mr. Churchill. He 
thinks best with a pen in his hand. 

We are prepared for the full-dress style—the grand manner. He tells us himself 
_ that he drew his inspiration from Macaulay and Gibbon. But he differs from the first 
_ of these in possessing a sense of humour (including that most essential kind which 
" permits a man to tell a story against himself), and from the second in the surprising 
~ ease with which he will suddenly adopt a lighter touch, turning as it were from the 
_ organ to the flippant concertina, and showing himself equally proficient at both. The 
- late G. W. Steevens, of the Daily Mail, was once on the same homeward bound steamer 
_ with Mr. Churchill, when the latter sat in the saloon putting the finishing touches to a 
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chapter in the River War in which he described the scene immediately before the 
storming of Abu Hamed. He tells us that he had just written these words : 


The dawn was breaking and the mists, rising from the river and dispersing with the — 
coming of the sun, revealed the outlines of the Dervish town and the half circle of the rocky 
hills behind it. Within this stern amphitheatre one of the minor dramas of war was now 
to be enacted. 


At this point, Steevens, who was looking over his shoulder, burst into loud mocking 
laughter. “ Finish it yourself then,” said Mr. Churchill, rising and going on deck. 
When he came back he found that his majestic opening had been completed as follows : 
“Pop-pop ! pop-pop ! pop-pip! BANG!” But Steevens, who, as Mr. Churchill 
says, “‘had many other styles besides that of the jaunty, breezy, slap-dash productions _ 
which he wrote for the Daily Mail,” was really a great admirer of his friend’s work ; — 
his only objection was to the frequent “ philosophic reflections.” He predicted that _ 
they would bore people. He was wrong. There may be a few readers here and there, 
who, reared on modern journalism, would prefer Mr. Churchill to polish off his 
battle scenes with a brisk ‘‘ Pop-pop! BANG!” It is a possible criticism, neatly 
put. But the vast majority, surely, will feel nothing but thankfulness that a man of 
action, a man of affairs, who has seen so many great events and himself played a 
part in the making of modern history, should also have the gift of describing these 
things in language worthy of the occasion. As I have said, he always has his concer- 
tina ready in the background for relief ; and to me, at all events—and speaking of this 
new book of his in particular—he never once seems to strike the wrong note. 

The book, as its title indicates, covers all Mr. Churchill’s early life from his child- 
hood until his entry into politics. It includes all his soldiering with the 4th Hussars in 
India, with the 21st Lancers at Omdurman and with Buller and Roberts in South 
Africa ; and all his adventures as a war correspondent. We see one of the most re- 
markable young men of our time at the very height of his amazing vitality and push- 
fulness and greedy curiosity about life. It is astonishing how little he missed. And 
when he defied the great Kitchener himself, who had sternly refused to allow him to 
join the Nile expedition, and by persistent pulling of strings (or rather jerking and 
jabbing at them like bell-ropes) eventually arrived just in time for the battle of Om- 
durman, with a commission in the Lancers and a contract with the Morning Post— 
that successful campaign was perhaps the greatest triumph he ever won. 

In this delightful and stirring book, which is, in the main a description of those 
little wars of the ’nineties and early nineteen-hundreds, there is always an under- 
current of good-natured irony at the expense of a generation which thought that 
everything it did must be big. Yet life and death were concerned ; the issue to every 
individual soldier was the same as in the Great War. Omdurman and Colenso de- 
served the ‘‘ grand manner ”’ no less than the Somme and the Marne. Mr. Churchill’s 
gift for the picturesque, animating phrase is as well applied to the Boers—“ the finest 
mass of rifle-armed horsemen ever seen,” “ the most capable mounted warriors since 
the Mongols ”—as to any combatants in the Great War. And his wonderful descrip- 
tion of that early morning scene on the banks of the Nile when the advanced patrols 
of the Lancers reined in at the top of a rise and saw behind them Kitchener’s khaki 
clad army waiting, grim and inexorable with its back to the river bank, and before 
them the vast glittering hordes of Islam streaming across the plain with their flags 
flying, eager for a martyr’s death, has preserved for all time a scene such as this genera- 
tion can never hope to see again, a battle as decisive as any ever fought, and a clash of 
opposing ideals as dramatic as anything that has happened since. Mere size is not 
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everything. I would not change my copy of My Early Life for all four 
of The World Crisis, iis GA a ee ale Stee 

‘The late Lord Balfour’s eagerly awaited Chapters of Autobiography has been des- 
cribed by more than one reviewer as a “ disappointing fragment ” ; and disappoint- 
ing, and tantalizing, of course it is, if only because it stops short in the year 1886 when 
the writer was about to become a Cabinet Minister for the first time. There is little 
or no self-revelation in these fourteen chapters which are all he ever finished, and it 
follows that one of the most interesting and attractive figures in modern politics re- 
mains as aloof now as he was in his lifetime. And so he will continue to remain, for 
though he charmed everyone, he opened his heart to no one, and it seems that his 
friends can tell us little more. And so also he would prefer to remain—and has every 
right to remain. But his characteristic reticence extends also to his friends and to the 
great events with which his name is associated. Anyone who expects “‘ revelations ” 
here will be disappointed. Worse still, he shows himself as careless of the taste of 
modern readers as he always was of the taste of a public meeting. Otherwise how ex- 
plain a whole chapter and more devoted to Lord Randolph Churchill’s attempt to 
capture the National Union in 1883 ? It is there because it happened to interest the 
writer, who never troubled to reflect that it would interest hardly anyone to-day. 
Yet the personal charm is still here, in these written words, and it more than makes up 
for all deficiencies. There are conversations with Lord Salisbury and others, full of 
wit and wisdom ; and a delightful picture of Mr. Gladstone running to catch a train ; 
and a modest reference to the sufferings of a naturally unready speaker who is also a 
brilliant debater. “‘ I never could discover, merely by listening, whether Lord Ox- 
ford (Asquith) was speaking impromptu, was repeating from memory, or was reading 
from a manuscript: always the right word came, and always without an effort.” 
In the same way he would envy Bonar Law his memory for figures. Yet neither of 
them was safe against him in debate. 

I wish I had space to praise Mr. R. S. Lambert’s “‘ life ” of Barrington, the eigh- 
teenth-century pickpocket, as it deserves. He has rescued from obscurity a great and 
splendid figure in the annals of British crime who in his time supplied more copy to 
the newspapers than probably any other pickpocket before or since. He showed 
triumphantly that a pickpocket, no less than a highwayman, can be a “ character,” 
and found a tradition ; and it is grossly unfair that ruffians like Dick Turpin and so 
called “ gentlemen of the road ” whose claim to good manners rests upon mere public 
house gossip, should be remembered and admired, while a charming fellow like 
Barrington, who moved for some time in the best London society, has been almost 
forgotten. I commend this book to every boy between the ages of sixteen and sixty. 


_ Mr. Lambert has added chapters on the hulks and on the system of transportation to 


Australia which will appeal to more serious students of crime ; while the moralist 


4 will be gratified to observe that Barrington repented in the end, and died a head 


constable. 
Lady Troubridge and Mr. Archibald Marshall have written a pleasant straight- 


7 forward account of the life of the late Lord Montagu of Beaulieu—a personality so 


x 


a 


vivid and forceful, and always so much to the fore that it would have been a pity 


indeed if he had failed to find a biographer. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE COMPOSITION OF HOMER’S ODYSSEY. By W. J. Woopuovse. Claren- 
don Press. 12s. 6d. 


SOCRATES AND HIS FRIENDS. By E. B. OsBorn. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
MEDIZEVAL LATIN LYRICS. By HELEN WappDELL. Constable. 21s. 


THE LOVE POEMS OF JOHANNES SECUNDUS. By F. A. Wricut. Rout- 
ledge. 155. 


LUCRETIUS. Translated by THomas Jackson. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES : IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Translated by F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
Bell 3s. 6d. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated by T. H. DeLasirE May. Routledge: — 
12s. 6d. 


MENANDER: THREE PLAYS. Translated and interpreted by L. A. Post 
M.A. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. Translated by D. W. Lucas. Bowes and 
Bowes. 35. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE. THE PHYSICS. Translated by P. WicksTEED and F. M. Corn- 
FoRD ; ARRIAN : HISTORY OF ALEXANDER AND INDICA. Translated by 
E. Kier Rosson; PLATO, TIMAEUS, Etc. ‘Translated by R. G. Burc; 
FLORUS, CORNELIUS NEPOS. Translated by E. S. Forster and J. C. ROLFE ; 
LIVY. Vol. V. Translated by B. O. Foster; OVID: THE ART OF LOVE, 
Etc. Translated by J. H. Moztey. (Heinemann. tos. each. The Loeb Classical 
Library.) } 


OVERS of Homer will find Professor Woodhouse’s book both pleasant and 

profitable. He evidently knows his Homer as few know him, and is an admirable 
expositor, full of the insight given by long and loving study. The book is within the 
range of the general reader, but scholars too will gain much from it. Even on Nausicaa, 
a threadbare subject enough, there is something fresh, and many another episode 
stands out with fresh significance. As one reads, one says “‘ I must read the Odyssey 
again ” : and that is plainly the best effect which such a book can produce. But besides 
this Professor Woodhouse has a definite theory to expound, and his expository com- 
ments are subsidiary to this. He holds, and asserts repeatedly, that the Odyssey, as we 
now have it, is the composition of one man, but built up in the main from pre-existing 
materials. ‘These materials, he holds, are freely remodelled, though the poet probably 
borrows lines and whole passages intact, when it suits him to do so. In these pre- 
existing materials he distinguishes three strands, Folk Tale, Saga, and Deep Sea 
Yarns. These the poet has combined, and has added fresh matter of his own, of which 
the adventures of 'Telemachus and the episode of Calypso are the chief part. This 
theory is reasonable enough, but, like all possible theories, open to objections. We can 
nae say here that the writer makes out a good case and argues like a scholar and a man 
of sense. 


Mr. E. B. Osborn’s Socrates and his Friends is a popular exposition of the subject, 
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but Mr. Osborn knows how to be popular without being trivial. At the beginning he 
sketches in the background of elementary facts necessary for the Greekless reader, but 
when he gets to work on Socrates himself, he is acute and interesting. He does not 
enter deeply into questions of philosophy, but his picture of Socrates is vivid and 
rests on personal study: and on occasion he is not afraid to differ from authorities, 
as when he maintains (p. 148), perhaps rightly, against Professor Gilbert Murray, 
that to Socrates the gods of tradition were something more than allegories. The style, 
as one would expect, is lively, and the translations are notably vigorous, and at times 
eloquent. Altogether this is a sound and readable exposition, but here and there we 


_ find a rash statement : e.g., to say (p. 188) that “ the rank-and-file of a city’s popula- 


tion know nothing of the death of old ideas and the birth of new ones’’ is to confound 
Athens with a modern city. 

_ The best Latin verse of the Middle Ages is superior in interest and beauty to much 
of the stuff contained in the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, but hitherto it has been sadly 
inaccessible, and the two volumes on our list are proportionately welcome. In 
Medieval Latin Lyrics Miss Waddell has followed up her Wandering Scholars with a 
volume of selections ranging in date from the Copa sometimes ascribed to Vergil, to 
writers of the thirteenth century. The selection is interesting, and fairly representa- 
tive of both the religious and secular verse of the time, though Miss Waddell herself 
confesses that she omits some well-known pieces because she found them impossible 
to translate. The translations which accompany the text are in many ways admirable. 
They have freshness and charm and can be read with pleasure for their own sake ; 
but in order to secure these qualities the translator has dealt so freely with the original 
that the reader who is not a Latinist must be warned that much of his pleasure is due 
to her rather than to the original poet. In some cases too, there are what appear to 
be mistranslations ; e.g. (p. 191) secundum quid does not mean “ secondary ”’ but 
‘‘ relative,” and on p. 143 “ high underneath the elm” for alta sub ulmo, besides 
being hard to make sense of, looks suspiciously like a false concord. 

Professor Wright’s industry and the width of his range are astonishing. This time 
he gives us, with translations, the Love Poems of Johannes Secundus, who to most 
scholars is no more than a name. The translations are always vigorous and often 
happy, and though he, too, sometimes deals freely with his original, they are faithful 
to the spirit. The volume is enriched by an interesting introductory essay on the 
Latin poetry of the Renaissance, and a bibliography of former editions. In the intro- 
duction the writer, with natural enthusiasm, ranks Johannes higher as an original 
poet than most readers will be inclined to do. One cannot deny him charm and 
facility, and many happy touches, but much of his work is too obviously reminiscent 
and derivative. Nor will all readers allow that Johannes is quite so edifying an 
author as his translator would make him out. 

The number of translations in our list is unusually large. Among them Mr. 
Jackson is thoroughly competent and workmanlike. To translate Lucretius, whose 
style is at once idiomatic and highly individual, into anything like natural English, 


_ without losing the flavour of the original, is not easy: it is about as difficult as it 


would be to turn Doughty’s Arabia Deserta into French. Mr. Jackson writes good, if 
not quite ordinary English, and without undue eccentricity contrives to suggest the 


‘manner of Lucretius. And what is more, he succeeds in making the argument plain, 


and that is often no easy thing. As he explains in a prefatory note, Mr. Jackson, in 
order to preserve ‘“‘ something of the tense force and tireless energy of Lucretian 
verse,” has adopted the plan of making his prose conform strictly to an iambic basis. 


- It is an interesting experiment, and not unsuccessful. The prose does not degenerate 
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into sing-song, and the iambic rhythm is not obtrusive, but one suspects here and — 
there that it has compelled the writer to discard the best word for one less good. 
Miss Stawell’s version of the Iphigenia in Aulis is lively and pleasant. Her verse runs — 
easily and as a rule she steers a safe course between the rocks of bombast and banality 
which threaten the translator of Greek Tragedy ; though here and there she gets 
dangerously near, as in the words of Menelaus (1.521) : “‘ They do no good : they are 
never any use.”’ Miss Stawell has dealt very freely with the text, excising large blocks 
of it for reasons given in the introduction and appendix. Some of these reasons are _ 
arbitrary. Thus she cuts off the greater part of the first chorus on the double ground 
that the lines are dull, and that it was not proper by Greek standards for young 
women to go round the camp in the way they describe. But though we may find the - 
lines dull, we know from many instances that the Greeks enjoyed such descriptive 

catalogues, and as to the second point, the Chorus have already stated, in lines which 

Miss Stawell retains, that they have come to “ see over” the Greek camp, so the 

impropriety, if any, has certainly been committed. A pleasing addition to the volume 

is an appendix giving parts of the choruses set to the music of Gluck. 

This revised edition of Mr. Delabére May’s verse translation of the Aeneid, origin- 
ally published nearly thirty years ago, is a work that improves on acquaintance. The 
best of Vergil evades translation, and the first feeling on turning to any translation is 
one of disappointment : so much of the magic has been lost. And when the translator 
aims at a literal version, as is the case here, this feeling is sure to be stronger. But 
if one applies another test, and asks not how much has been lost, but how much has 
been kept—and this is the only fair way of judging—then this translation begins to 
excite surprise and respect. For the translator contrives to turn Vergil, almost literally, 
into very respectable blank verse which is plain, dignified, and forcible, and what is 
more, homogeneous. We do not find ourselves reminded in one line, of Milton, and in © 
the next, of Scott, in the next of Browning, and so on: a vice very common in trans- 


lators of verse. On the whole, those who cannot read Vergil in Latin will find Mr. 


Delabére May a safe and pleasant guide. There are some odd misprints: e.g., 
““ Gaetic” for “‘ Getic” on p.'100, and ‘‘ Myconas ”’ for “‘ Myconos ” on p. 102. 
Prof. L. A. Post’s translation of the fragmentary plays of Menander contains an 
interesting and sensible introduction, which bears evidence of considerable industry ; 
and it is a boon to have the plays in English with full, if conjectural, stage directions, — 
for the fragments by themselves are hard to follow. The translation is in prose. It is 
careful enough, but it is written in that kind of English which is never heard outside a 

class-room. 

Lack of space forbids us to deal fully with the new volumes in the Loeb series, 
but the translation of Aristotle’s Physics must have a word. Undertaken as a labour 
of love by the late Dr. Wicksteed, and only revised in part, it was prepared for the 
press by Mr. F. M. Cornford, who has enriched it with some valuable notes. Dr. 


Wicksteed set out, as he tells us, to make Aristotle intelligible to the “ plain’? man. 


This excellent purpose he successfully achieves both in the translation, which he 
prefers to call a paraphrase, and in a luminous introduction, which may be commended _ 
to any one who desires to know something of the mind of Aristotle. 

F. R. EARP 


